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Features This Week 


The Death Rate for 1929 


Terminations by death of one hundred of the larger 
companies indicates a rate higher than any year since 


1920. 
How Are Your Collections? 

This particularly timely topic is discussed by Jarvis 

Mason in his series “Building Up A Local Agency.” 
Sales Letter Service 

Using the social items in the daily newspaper as a 

basis for tourist floater solicitation. 
Capitalizing on Crime 

Showing What the Fraud Bond Will Do for the Small 


Merchant Who Thus Becomes a Bright Prospect for 


New Business. 
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Thousands of Reports A Day 
- « « Kach One Made to Order 


An Advertisement of 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 
New York 


















mation, noting that information, checking it and re- 


When you mail an order for an Inspection Report, 
turning it to the nearest branch office where it is 


you are placing at work a national service institution. 
Perhaps, in gathering the information for that report, transcribed on standardized report forms. 

But, although the report forms are standardized, 
each report is as individual as the individuals or firms 
reported upon. Each is made to order to cover the 
vagaries of the subject and to fit the requirements 
of the client. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hoop- 






$10,000 worth of equipment and personnel which has 
been ten years or more in training will be used. Yet, 
for the extremely nominal cost of one report, these 
nationwide facilities are placed at your command. That 
is what modern Inspection Service means. 












Hundreds of salaried Inspectors, thousands 
of trained Correspondents are turning out Inpec- ) er-Holmes Bureau are devoted to the com- 
tion reports daily with all the speed consistent } piling of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports 






with accuracy. In every state, in every county, 4, for insurance underwriting, credit, commer- 
men are combing the sources of reliable infor- Neggee> cial and employment purposes. 


Established 1899 
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American Life Convention 


Missouri State Life Report 
Calif. Employment Survey 
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Commissioners’ Plans W. 
Michigan Auto War 
Regional News 


Insurance Adv. Conference 
Liberty Fire Purchase 


| Fire and Casualty Sales Features Begin on Page 23 
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L. Taylor Joins Chicago F. & C. 


























Selling Life Insuranee via a 
Thrift Plan 


I outlined the salient features of a 

trust agreement prepared to avoid 
misrepresentation, intentional or unin- 
tentional, on the part of the salesmen 
presenting the plan. Such an agree- 
ment is dry reading, but forming as it 
does the very basis of the thrift plan, 
its consideration should not be omitted 
from a series of articles designed to 
cover every important phase of thrift 
plans for selling life, accident and 
health insurance. 

I have been asked what the following 
articles will include. They will include 
a discussion of trust agreements, the 
elements entering into the decision as 
to whether to use a bank or building 
and loan association, and other vital 
considerations in the organization of 
the operating company and the forma- 
tion of definite plans, methods and 
procedure. They will also outline ways 
and means for organizing a sales force, 
from preparation of classified ads for 
securing salesmen, through tried and 
proven ideas for the approach, canvas 
and close. 

For the benefit of general agents, 
brokers or other individuals who may 
be interested in operating a thrift plan 
I will include information as to capital 


I the preceding article of this series 
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required, number of salesmen _ neces- 
sary, gross income, overhead expense, 
bank fees, thrift fees, overwriting com- 
mission, estimate of net profits the first 
year, and estimate of contingent pro- 
fits from renewals for the following 
nine years. 

The information contained in these 
articles will be of value to insurance 
companies, brokers, general agents and 
individual agents whether this value 
lay in providing the information which 
will enable them to operate thrift plans, 
or in enabling them to understand how 
the plans are operated, why they have 
proven so successful, why some of the 
insurance companies are considering or- 
ganizing their own thrift departments 
rather than see millions of insurance 
go to their competitors, and what 
measures can be taken to meet thrift 
plan competition where it must be met. 

For reasons which will appear later, 
a consideration must be given here to 
the thrift plan that substitutes a tie-up 
with a building and loan or savings 
and loan association in place of a bank 
authorized to act as a trustee in the 
purchase of mortgage bonds or certi- 
ficates, as set out in the trust agree- 
ment outlined in the previous article. 

In this plan, the applicant, in a letter 


to the thrift plan organization states 
that he desires to secure the advantages 
of the Plan by becoming a member 
therein and that for this purpose he 
authorizes the thrift organization in 
his name and on his behalf to open an 
account for him with the loan as- 
sociation subject to the terms and 
conditions set forth. He hands the rep- 
resentative of the thrift organization 
a check, money order or cash for say 
$25, and agrees to make consecutive 
monthly savings in the amount of $25 
until his Plan is completed. 

It is expressly understood that all his 
savings are to be entered in his name 
and he shall be credited semi-annually 
with whatever dividends are declared 
by the loan association applicable to his 
account, but that no guarantee is made 
as to future dividends. He agrees to 
make application for a life insurance 
policy in the principal sum of $3,000 
under the Plan, and authorizes the 
thrift organization to obtain for him a 
special policy of accident and health 
insurance with a monthly indemnity of 
$100 in accordance with his applica- 
tion, the policies to be approved by the 
Insurance Department of the State. It 
is also agreed that if his applications 

(Continued on page 41) 











R. EUGENE LYMAN FISKE, 
vice-president of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, New York, declares 
that he was misquoted by American 
newspapers last week. Report had it 
that Dr. Fiske said, in effect, that in- 
toxication, mixed in equal parts with 
love and work, would give the average 
American business man a longer life. 
Landing in Paris on Monday of this 
week Dr. Fiske issued a_ statement 
denying his advocacy of intoxication as 
a beneficent influence. 
* * * 
INCE “As I Live” commented on 
the original published version of 
Dr. Fiske’s remarks, to the extent of 
an entire column, I hasten to give simi- 
lar publicity to the correction. Per- 
haps, in this connection, a clearer ex- 
position of Dr. Fiske’s position in this 
matter would be offered in quoting his 
statement to the New York World’s 
Paris Bureau, which said: 

“T have no hesitation in denouncing 
intoxication, not only as a destructive 
method but as a fake method. It rather 
backs a man up against reality, re- 
morse and physical injury than any- 
thing else. Further than that I have 
nothing to say about prohibition. 

“The philosophers quoted by me were 
the De Goncourts, who said: ‘Man’s 
aversion to reality has caused him to 
find three safety valves—intoxication, 
love and work.’ I certainly did not ap- 
prove of his seeking all three without 
qualification.” 

ok * * 

HILE on this subject, however, 
W\ and being in full accord with Dr. 
Fiske on the matter of saying nothing 
more about alcohol and prohibition, I 
do think it timely to pursue this 
subject of work. Personally I think 
it is much overrated, and Americans 
are largely to blame for it. In spite 
of the misquotation of Dr. Fiske’s 
observation it still is a fact that men 
above age thirty-nine are too uncer- 
tain of their three score and ten 
years. Their pace to too hard, and I 
subscribe to the idea that there is yet 
another safety valve aside from love, 
intoxication and work. That might be 
play and rest. It is hard to combat the 
virile philosophy of former President 
Roosevelt in his decree that it is better 
to wear out than to rust out, but at 
the same time life extension is a pretty 
big consideration with most of us. And 
as for those who want to pick this 
argument up and insist that intoxica- 
tion and love are properly classed as 
play—well, I won’t be technical, but 
certainly they embody little or no rest. 
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O what I will I don’t seem able to 
get out of this desert. Last week, 
as my c. rs. will recall, I was forced 
to pause in my plans for escape be- 
cause of the suggestive letter received 
from Arthur Watt, secretary and 
actuary of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C. Not 
only did the letter give me pause but 
it quite filled the column and so made 
me pause for a week. 
* ok ok 
VER since I frequented the Univer- 
sity Club in Hartford I have been 
impressed with the bright young grad- 
uates of Yale, Harvard and other 
universities and colleges who would ap- 
pear for meals with great piles of 
books under their arms, refuse to spend 
the evening playing bridge or poker, 
stay away from football games in the 
fall and tennis in the summer all be- 
cause they were preparing for their 
actuarial examinations. This would 
seem to go on for months and months. 
* co ok 
O I was then and still am filled with 
awe and admiration of all they 
must know by the time they became 
actuaries. Thus, Mr. Watt, being both 
the secretary of a prominent life in- 
surance company and also its actuary 
is a person whose opinions are not 
lightly to be considered whether or not 
they coincide with mine. It is necessary 
for me to weigh them carefully. The 
fate of any one of those unfortunate 
persons here in the desert with me 
may hang in the balance. 
* * * 
NTIRELY correct, I concede, is 
Mr. Watt, when he asserts that 
life insurance is designed to protect 
dependents and this means wife and 
children, especially the children. 
* * * 
EALLY, there can be no argument 
on that basic point so I will pre- 
sent none against it but turn, for the 
moment, to another made by Mr. Watt 
which is more personal since it con- 
cerns myself and my fiancee. 
* * * 
HAT, in a way, is the real fly in 
the ointment, for Mr. Watt says 
that he did not seriously believe that 
I, as leader of the expedition, would 
save my own life and leave my _ be- 
trothed behind. He pays an even finer 
tribute to that young woman by assert- 
ing that he is sure she would refuse 
to be saved, leaving me behind, and, 
I quote him, “So both of you are out 
of the picture.” Can he be right? 








RINGING up the subject of 

speeches, especially after dinner 
speeches which are coming in for so 
much abuse in this day of speed and 
miniature golf courses, I am inclined 
to take the stand in defense of this 
time honored custom. My support does 
not rise out of any deep veneration for 
tradition, but at the same time I ad- 
mire the idea from which the custom 
was born. In the early days of after 
dinner speaking, the chief motive for 
establishing such an institution seems 
to have been that of entertainment. I 
admit that this motive has been so dis- 
torted and misunderstood in recent 
years that it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to view the matter with an open 
mind. The name speaker has some- 
how lost a large bit of its glamour and 
good repute because of the fact that 
so many who have assumed the title 
have been bores at heart. Neverthe- 
less, we all count among pleasant ex- 
periences the memory of some few per- 
sons who have been good entertainers 
despite the title. 

* * * 

F course it is not necessary for a 
O speaker to be a clown or a 
mummer. The chief qualities for such 
a post seem to be personality, humor, 
and friendly informality. At least 
these were inherent in every speaker 
for whom I have a kindly memory. 
Hosts of others have stifled the first 
with a lack of the last, and left humor 
flat and floundering for the want of 
both. These unfortunates seem _ to 
lapse into a coma immediately upon 
standing to deliver, and once in the 
coma they never recover for weeks, I 
am told. Their voices change too. A 
man with a normally moderate voice 
seems to find it necessary to shout in 
rather shaky, high-pitched tones at a 
Floyd Gibbons pace when he should 
really try to lower the pitch, speak 
slowly, and let everybody know what 
he has to say. A deep voice carries 
farther. and with greater clarity than 
a high one. 

* * * 

UT it’s a good old custom, and one 

that needs only a little freshen- 
ing up to regain its lost appeal. Sup- 
pose, just for the fun of it, someone 
tries delivery of an address in the 
same manner that he would speak to a 
luncheon companion, and let me know 
how it works. Anything can be inter- 
esting provided it is well and briefly 
told. Brevity being the soul of wit, 
who'll join in the move to get the seven 
out of the desert by Christmas. 
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A Demoralizing Situation 


HE instability of the second- 

hand automobile market con- 
tinues to be a point of irritation 
between sensitive car owners and 
the fire and theft insurance busi- 
ness. At a time when it is diffi- 
cult to dispose of a used car for 
cash at a fair price, it is easy to 
find dealers who will allow con- 
siderably more than a fair ap- 
praisal as a trade-in allowance on 
a new car in the same class. This 
latter figure may be double the 
former—with a fair sound value 
somewhere in between. 

The demoralization in such a 
situation is greater than in a real 
estate slump because of the rela- 
tively short life of automobiles, 
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the uncertain element of earning 
capacity, the movable nature of 
the subject and the erratic trade- 
in practices. 

It is the custom of most fire and 
theft carriers to restrict insur- 
ance to the amount actually given 
as consideration in the purchase 
of a used car, even though the as- 
sured feels he made a fortunate 
deal and should be granted more 
protection. He points out it is 
possible to secure insurance ex- 
ceeding the purchase price of a 
house bought at sheriff’s sale, and 
argues that a price arising from 
the personal emergency of the 
seller is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of sound insurable value. 
The companies, while concurring 
as to realty, cling to actual pur- 
chase price as to automobiles be- 
cause it is a definite and conserva- 
tive guide in a field of confusion. 
It would appear better to have the 
public irritated over under-insur- 
ance than over loss settlements. 

Consider the case of a car pur- 
chased new in January for $635, 
and insured for $500 under a 
stated amount policy. The owner 
meets with financial reverses and 
in March is obliged to sacrifice 
the car to realize immediate cash. 
He finds a $400 purchaser and as- 
signs his insurance. The com- 
pany consents to this, subject to 
reduction of the face of the policy 
to the actual purchase price, to 
which the new owner objects with 
vigor, claiming the car has not 
lost value through this forced sale 
and that no reduction should be 
made as to him which would not 
have been made as to the original 
owner. 

This is probably an argument 
for the actual value policy—yet it 
shouldn’t be. The theory of in- 
demnity is the same under both 
forms of contract. If the price 
paid is to be the basis of adjust- 
ment, the use of an actual value 
contract simply postpones the day 
of reckoning and obliges the ad- 
juster to do under difficult condi- 
tions that which the agent could 
have done without embarrass- 
ment. 
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A sense of relief will be expe- 
rienced by those in daily contact 
with the public in this phase of 
the business if and when the pres- 
ent eccentric conditions of the 
used car markets are alleviated. 


The Death Rate 


URING the year 1929 the 
life insurance companies of 
the United States generally ex- 
perienced a favorable mortality 
rate as made up on the basis of 
terminations by death, taken as 
a percentage of the mean amount 
of insurance in force. The aver- 
age percentage for one hundred 
of the older and larger compa- 
nies, as shown in the tabulation 
in this issue, was however, high- 
er than any year since 1920. In 
the table the percentage of insur- 
ance going off the books by death 
is shown year by year for a pe- 
riod of twenty years, from which 
it will be seen that the lowest rate 
was attained in 1925 or 0.73 per 
cent, while the highest one was 
in 1918, the year of the epidemic 
and war when it was 1.40 per 
cent. Many companies indicate ~ 
notable improvements in respect 
to the death rate in 1929 as com- 
pared to previous years, while in 
other cases there are evidences of 
an averaging up of the low fig- 
ures of previous years. The ex- 
perience as a whole speaks well 
for the careful selection of risks 
exercised by the medical officers. 
The figures used in compiling 
the data for this table have been 
taken, in the main, from the state- 
ments of the companies as filed 
with the Insurance Departments 
of the various States. In addi- 
tion to the yearly percentages, 
there are also given averages for 
the four quinquennial periods and 
also for the entire period. The 
tabulation purports to show mere- 
ly the percentage of insurance 
actually going off the books of the 
companies named by death each 
year, which naturally increases 
with the growth in the average 
age of those insured. The true 
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measure of the death rate of a 
life insurance company is shown 
by the percentage which the 
actual mortality occurring bears 
to the expected, as shown in the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit. 


Other Aspects of “Jaic” 
Claims 


EVERAL aspects of disability 

claims arising from drinking 
poisoned Jamaica ginger have 
been presented to THE SPECTATOR 
as a result of the editorial which 
appeared in our issue of Aug. 14. 
They are interesting enough to 
warrant some further comment. 
The president of one life insur- 
ance company, who is also an 
actuary and has had some med- 
ical training incident to his in- 
surance career, says that there are 
two theories as to the nature of 
this impairment. One is that the 
poisoned beverage contained 
quantities of carbolic acid, which 
taken internally tends to “cook 
the nerves.” In this case various 
parts of the body might be af- 
fected. The other is that the 
concoction affected only certain 
brain centers controlling the mo- 
tor nerves. Correlating the ef- 
fects of the cases claiming dis- 
ability from poisoned Jamaica 
ginger, it was found that in all 
cases the thumb, the index and 
the second finger, and the corre- 
sponding great toe and next two 
toes, or only the great toe and 
next two toes on both feet are 
paralyzed. This theory, from a 
clinical standpoint, seems more 
tenable, and if correct, there is 
much greater hope for ultimate 
recovery. 

Another phase of the subject 
is the recognition of these claims 
without any reference to the con- 
testable clause of the policy—a 
point discussed in our previous 
editorial. If the claimant is a 
manual laborer, undoubtedly his 
claim will have to be recognized. 
If he is a professional man, the 
disease does not in all cases nec- 
essarily render him incapable of 
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following a gainful pursuit, and 
in such cases the company may 
justly and safely deny liability. 
Further margin is left to the 
company whose disability pro- 
vision eliminates liability from 
self inflicted causes. The ques- 
tion of intent could hardly enter- 
tain consideration in this circum- 
stance. 

The company executive re- 
ferred to above believes that the 
prevalence of these “jaic” claims 





will undoubtedly lead all compa- 
nies to delete the phrase “‘use of” 
from their disability clauses, and 
admit immediate liability only in 
the event of double dismember- 
ment or loss of sight in both eyes. 


Fraser Agency Qualifies 32 for 
Convention 

The Fraser Agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company. J. 
M. Fraser, general agent, reports 32 
men qualified for this year’s conven- 
tion at Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Sept. 9, 10 
and 11. 
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Saving and Slaving 


Old Age Independence, enjoyed by a 
comparative few, is available to a/] men 
and women capable of a little self-denial 
during their productive years. 


It may seem difficult to pro- 
vide an endowment now 
for later years, but remem- 


Saving in youth and middle 
age is play, when compared 
with Slaving in Old Age. 


Tell your prospect how to 
prepare himself against 
this hazard 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrieE.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Old Age Employment 
Survey 





Study of Conditions in Cali- 
fornia Vindicates Group 
Insurance 





Statistics on Age Limits 





Compulsory Unemployment In- 
surance Declared to Be Solu- 
tion to Problem 
Industrial pension plans and group 
insurance plans need not preclude the 
employment of mentally and physically 
able workers, it is found in a survey 
made of the problem of “Middle-Aged 


and Older Workers in California” by - 


the Department of Industrial Relations, 
in the State of California. 

The investigation was conducted 
under the direction of Will J. French, 
director of the department, and was 
made at the suggestion of Gov. C. C. 
Young. It is the outgrowth of the 
nation-wide agitation of “fire at 40.” 

Queries were sent by the Department 
to establishments throughout the State. 
Answers were received from 2808 or- 
ganizations. 

The replies indicated that in Cali- 
fornia as well as in other States of the 
Union, middle-aged and older workers 
are confronted with a problem of un- 
employment caused by personnel poli- 
cies which arbitrarily curtail the em- 
ployment opportunities of persons past 
middle life. 

It was found that employees’ welfare 
plans, such as group life insurance and 
plant pension plans, and physical ex- 
aminations of employees, seem to favor 
the establishment of maximum hiring 
age limits. In the establishments where 
such welfare plans exist, 18.9 per cent 
had maximum age limits, while in the 
establishments in which there were 
neither group insurance, nor pension 
plans, nor physical examinations of 
employees, only 7.8 per cent had max- 
imum hiring age limits. 

However, it was declared the ten- 
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Strong Program Announced for 
Managers’ Session 


FEATURE of ‘the Fourth In- 
ternational Convention of 
Life Underwriters to be held in 
Toronto on Sept. 24-25-26, which 
should prove to be of particular 
interest and value to agency man- 
agers and general agents, will be 
the Special Managers’ Session, 
scheduled for the evening of Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 24. 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn., will preside at this special 
session and has succeeded in ar- 
ranging a very strong program 
which dovetails admirably into 
the convention program as a 
whole. 


The session will open at 8 p.m. 
with an address by John Marshall 
Holcombe on “The Manager of 
Yesterday and Today.” The sub- 
ject “The Problems of the Newly 
Appointed Manager” will be dis- 
cussed by Jay Ream, general 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Canada will be represented 
by W. Lyle Reid, Ottawa, Ont., 
manager for Eastern Ontario for 
the Sun Life Assurance Company 
who will speak on “The Manager 
of the Future in Rural Territory.” 
The subject “The Manager of the 
Future—A Business Man” has 
been assigned to O. Sam Cum- 
mings, of Dallas, Texas, State 
Manager for the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. The 
session will be brought to a close 
with an address by John W. 
Yates, Detroit, Mich. 











dency towards such age limits was 
more evident in establishments having 
pension plans than in those establish- 
ments which had group insurance, or 


(Concluded on page 8) 


American Life Con- 
vention Plans 





Program for October Meet- 
ing at Chicago Prac- 
tically Completed 





Many Prominent Speakers 





Record Attendance Expected to 
Mark Silver Anniversary 
of Convention 

Men prominent in the financial and 
life insurance world are scheduled to 
address the various sessions of the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention to be held 
at The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., on 
Sept. 29 and 30 and Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 
The final touches on the program are 
being made by the committee in charge 
headed by Col. C. B. Robbins, president 
and general counsel of the Cedar Rap- 
ids Life Insurance Company of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

As is customary with the convention 
the legal section will hold its sessions 
on Monday and Tuesday. The annual 
luncheon of the legal section will be 
held at noon on Sept. 29 and on the 
evening of Sept. 30 the dinner meet- 
ing of the executive committee will take 
place. 

On the morning of Wednesday, Oct. 
1, the main convention will get under 
way. The annual report of Charles 
W. Gold, president, will be the open- 
ing number on the program for that 
day. Greetings from delegations from 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will fol- 
low. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager and 
general counsel of the convention will 
make his first annual report at this 
session, while Wendell P. Coler, sec- 
retary and actuary of the organization 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Life Insurance and Thrift 
Plans 





New York Department Recom- 
mends Standard Form Letter 
to the Policyholder 


In an effort to eliminate misunder- 
standings on the part of depositors in 
thrift plans and societies First Deputy 
and Acting Insurance Commissioner 
Thomas F. Behan has sent the follow- 
ing self explanatory form letter to all 
New York life insurance companies: 


“I would request that you advise this 
office as to the names and addresses of 
the thrift plans, societies or founda- 
tions with which you are cooperating 
in the issuance of life insurance poli- 
cies. The thrift plans, etc., referred 
to are those operating in connection 
with insurance companies and banks 
or savings and loan associations and 
which act as an intermediary in intro- 
ducing the insurance and savings fea- 
tures of the plan to prospective mem- 
bers. 

“Please advise this Department 
whether any notice or form letter is 
sent to policyholders explaining the 
status of their policies, including a 
statement as to whether the premiums 
are deducted from the deposits of the 
policyholder under the trust agreement 
signed by the insured. 

“While thrift plans, societies or 
foundations do not come under the 
supervision of this Department, we are 
concerned with the charges which are 
frequently received that applications for 
insurance are obtained by the agents 
through misrepresentation. The De- 
partment considers that a special form 
letter to the insured would go a long 
way towards removing misunderstand- 
ings on the part of depositors and 
making it clear that the various insti- 
tutions involved are entirely independ- 
ent and particularly that the payment 
of the insurance premiums is made 
through a deduction from the savings 
account. In the case of at least one 
company an inspector is sent out to 
interview the insured on each policy 
received through the thrift plan ar- 
rangement.” 


Employment Survey 
(Concluded from page 7) 


both pension and group insurance 
plans. 

In the study of the experience of 11 
California establishments having non- 
contributory group life insurance plans, 
it was found that the average age of 
employees hired was 30 years, and that 
the average age of employees dis- 
charged, laid off, or who quit volun- 
tarily, was 33, a difference of only 
three years. 

The survey revealed that 50 years 
was the maximum age limit reported 
most frequently. Next to this age limit, 
40 years, and 35 and 45 years, in order 
named. 


Life Insurance 


To Debate Question of Stock 
Investments 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 2.— The 
question of whether life companies 
should be permitted to invest in stocks 
is now a live one in the insurance field 
and this is the topic chosen for a de- 
bate at the next monthly meeting of 
the Brimingham Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The subject as stated for the debate 
is “Resolved that life insurance com- 
panies of the United States should be 
permitted to invest a portion of their 
assets in listed common stocks of cor- 
porations which have paid dividends for 
10 consecutive years.” The affirmative 






































































in the day’s work. 






N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. The 
Company’s 3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sun- 
light and quiet possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 
20th Century utilities and conveniences that multiply human effciency 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





side will be upheld by W. C. James, 
manager of Sun Life and by Mose 
Kahn, a stock broker. The negative 
will be taken by W. I. Pittman, general 
agent for John Hancock Mutual Life 
and M. H. Sterne, president of a bond 
house. 


Issues New Policy 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 25.—A new indus- 
trial policy at a 25-cent weekly pre- 
mium is the object of a campaign being 
made by The Eureka-Maryland Assur- 
ance Corporation. The campaign is 
general and is to introduce the policy 
in which death benefits are increased. 
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Conn. Mutual’s West 
Baden Meet 





“Speechless Convention” Proves 
Immensely Popular; Dialog 
Form of Instruction 


Makes Hit 


More than a hundred leading Con- 
necticut Mutual salesmen from the 
Central States met Aug. 26, 27 and 28 
at West Baden Springs Hotel, West 
Baden, Ind. The occasion was the cen- 
tral Regional Educational Conference 
of the company, and was open to all 
representatives who had qualified for 
the company’s Leaders Club. 

From start to finish, the program 
contained several novel features. No 
“oratory” was scheduled. There were 
no speeches, no “lectures,” the three- 
day educational program being com- 
posed entirely of sales demonstrations, 
all made by leading producers of the 
company’s sales force. 

The first session was called to order 
by H. M. Holderness, superintendent 
of agencies, following which Peter M. 
Fraser, newly elected vice-president, ex- 
tended greetings and a word of wel- 
come to those present. The meeting 
then launched into practical, tested 
sales helps, as one sales demonstration 
after another forcefully drove home 
basic principles of life insurance sales- 
manship. The demonstrations were 
faithfully depicted on a stage set to re- 
semble a typical business office. 


Travelers Group Policy 


The United States Lines Operations, 
Inc., which operates the United States 
Lines and the American Merchant Line, 
has adopted a cooperative plan of group 
life insurance totaling approximately 
$1,500,000 and including around 600 
employees. The plan has been under- 
written by The Travelers, Hartford, 
Conn. 

The insurance, ranging in amounts 
from $1,000 to $10,000, has been made 
available to salaried employees in the 
various offices maintained by the lines 
as well as practically all salaried em- 
ployees engaged in sea-going services. 

The employees of the largest ship 
afloat, the Leviathan, are included in 
the plan. 

The premium for the insurance is 
divided between the employees and the 
United States Lines Operations, Inc. 
All employees may obtain insurance 
without medical examination and the 
policy includes a permanent and total 
disability clause. The writing of insur- 
ance on employees of the United States 
Lines Operations, Inc., marks the adop- 
tion of a plan of group insurance by 
the largest company of its kind in the 
country. 
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Nominated for Office 


Graham C. Wells, of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, and Chairman 
of the Advisory Nominating Com- 
mittee for the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters releases 
the following slate of officers who 
will be proposed for election in 
Toronto this month: 


President: George E. Lackey, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Vice-President: Elbert Storer, 
Bankers National Life, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

1st Vice-President: Charles V. 
Thompson, Metropolitan Life, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

2nd Vice-President: Vivian An- 
derson, Provident Mutual Life, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

3rd Vice-President: George L. 
Hunt, New England Mutual Life, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary: Lee D. Hemming- 
hay, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer: Robert L. Jones, 
State Mutual Life, New York. 























AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Starting Institutional Adver- 
tising Next Week 





Life Underwriters of New York 
City Are Supporting a Well- 
Planned Campaign 


Institutional advertising of life in- 
surance in the metropolitan news- 
papers will commence the week of Sept. 
8, according to an announcement re- 
leased today at the executive offices of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc. 

A great deal of interest is being ex- 
pressed by life insurance men in 
greater New York in connection with 
this campaign run by the Association 
for the benefit of its members who sub- 
scribe to the fund. It is interesting to 
note that funds have been raised by 
voluntary contributions from managers 
and field men who are members of the 
Association. Once the campaign gets 
under way, it is expected that prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the organization 
will support the advertising by sending 
in their subscriptions to the fund. 

The Association is merchandising 
this campaign to the subscribing mem- 
bers. Well in advance of copy in- 
sertion, each contributor will receive 
copies of the advertisements, along 
with suggestions as to ways and means 
of utilizing the ads to increase sales. 
Reprints of the ads will be offered to 
the members at cost for purpose of 
direct mail usage. 

The campaign is being handled for 
the Association by the well-known 
financial advertising agency of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law. Copy has been 
approved by a selected committee well 
qualified to handle this phase of the 
campaign. The copy is not directed 
toward any particular type of buyer, 
but is designed to appeal to all. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 25.—Leo Rock, manager 
of the Cleveland agency of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has been transferred 
to the home office as assistant to President 
Paul M. Burnett and made a vice-president 
of the company. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. i 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 
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More than 
$1,245,000,000 
of life insurance in force 





































COOPERATION AND SERVICE.... 
Principal Factors in Building the 


Progressive Company 


The Executives, Officers and Department Heads of the 
Missouri State Life are constantly on the alert to give field 
representatives the most practical and helpful cooperation 
possible. The Company seeks at all times to maintain a close 
relationship and sympathetic understanding between its 
Home Office and Field forces with a view of rendering ser- 
vice that will make it easier for the Agent and enable him to 
give complete satisfaction to his clients. It is this progressive 
spirit—this spirit of cooperation and service, extending 
through every Department and every Agency of the Com- 
pany, that is responsible for the Company’s wonderful 
growth. It is the principal factor that gives to the Missouri 


State Life the distinction of being “The Progressive Com- 


pany.” 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 
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Brooklyn National Life Issues 
New Contract 


The Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company announces its Family 
Protection Policy, a new addition to its 
diversified line. This contract, which is 
designed to afford a maximum of pro- 
tection at a minimum premium, is writ- 
ten on both the ten and twenty-year 
plan. An outline of the provisions of 
this interesting contract, written on the 
twenty-year plan, follows: 

Should the policy become a claim prior 
to its 20th anniversary, 20 per cent of 
its face will be paid in cash. Monthly 
income payments will follow at the 
yearly rate of 15 per cent on the bal- 
ance until the 20th anniversary of the 
policy, when the entire balance of 80 
per cent and excess accrued interest 
will be paid in cash. If the insured 
lives after the period for special bene- 
fits but dies before his 75th birthday, 
the face of the policy is paid in cash. 
Should the insured live to be 75, he 
receives an annuity of 6 per cent for 
life, payable monthly. 

The Brooklyn National Family Pro- 
tection Policy, although just issued, has 
already created considerable comment 
in life insurance circles and from pres- 
ent indications should prove one of the 
best selling policies issued by that pro- 
gressive company. 


First Year Production 

DALLAS, TEX., Aug. 30.—The Texas 
Security Life, of Dallas, bids fair to 
establish a new production record for 
Texas companies during the first year 
of operations. The Texas Security began 
to write business as a mutual company 
in November, 1929. It recently changed 
tc a stock basis, with $150,000 capital 
and a like amount of surplus fully paid 
in. Since the first application was re- 
ceived at the home office, agents have 
submitted over $11,500,000 business a 
substantial portion of which has been 
paid for. 

Ben H. Mitchell, who had charge of 
the company’s Houston office, has been 
elected secretary of the company, and 
has assumed his new duties at the home 
office. 


Fidelity Mutual Officers on Tour 

Vice-President and Manager of 
Agencies Frank H. Sykes, and Vice- 
President and Comptroller J. R. Sykes, 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, left Sept. 3 
on a month’s tour of Pacific coast 
agencies. 

They will swing south on their re- 
turn trip and visit as many agencies 
as their time schedule will permit. A 
number of speaking engagements have 
already been requested by organizations 
in the cities they will visit. 
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AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


(Concluded from page 7) 


will discuss “Policy Developments of 
1930.” 

At noon on Oct. 1 there will be a 
luncheon for special guests of the con- 
vention. 

During the afternoon of Oct. 1 sev- 
eral prominent speakers will be heard 
by the convention delegates. 


General Rufus G. Dawes and Dr. 
Allen D. Albert, both of Chicago will 
extend greetings from the Chicago 
World’s Fair Association. The World’s 
Fair will be held in 1932 according to 
present plans. General Dawes is one 
of the outstanding business leaders of 
the Middle West. 


Dr. Ben M. Anderson of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, and Lorry 
Jacobs, advertising and publicity di- 
rector of the Southland Life, Dallas, 
Tex., will also speak at the session the 
afternoon of Oct. 1. 


The program for the financial sec- 
tion meeting the evening of Oct. 1 has 
also been announced. It follows: 


“The Value of Diversified Invest- 
ments,” Gladden W. Baker, assistant 
treasurer of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


“Farm Operating Accounting,” John 
E. Reilly, secretary and treasurer Old 
Line Life Insurance. Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


“Types of City Mortgages Best 
Suited for Life Insurance Investments,” 
A. O. Merriam, vice-president Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ill. 

“Cooperation,” by Friend W. Gleason, 
vice-president Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, New Orleans, La. 


“A Review of Life Insurance Invest- 
ment of Canadian Companies,” L. R. 
Young, assistant general manager, 
Canada Life Company, Toronto, Ont. 


The advance interest in this year’s 
meeting which will mark the silver an- 
niversary of the American Life Con- 
vention indicates that a record attend- 
ance will be present for the Chicago 
sessions. The central location of the 
meeting place, the importance of the 
papers and the prominence of the 
various speakers will all help toward 
a record attendance it is believed. 

As is known the American Life Con- 
vention is the oldest and largest asso- 
ciation of its kind in the world. 

The programs for the legal, agency 
and home office management sections 
and the other sessions of the main con- 
vention will be announced within the 
next few weeks. 





Don’t Envy 
Bill Smith 


There's a place in the 
sun for you, too. 


Commonwealth Cor- 
dial Co-operation will 
Rela- 
tions between agents 
and home office 


find it for you. 
















are efficient, co- 
operative. Fine 
team work is main- 
tained always and 
brings prosperity 
and content- 






ment to our 






agents. 










The Commonwealth 
spirit of co-operation 
is the basis of a defi- 


nite working plan. 







It encompasses educa- 






tion, training and sin- 





cere backing of each 
There can be 


no result but success. 


agent. 








COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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1850 PURELY MUTUAL 1930 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 








EIGHTIETH YEAR 
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7,482,572 
5,026,474 
597,193,119 







Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $7,808,085) .................. 
ES EN ee es er See eee ee en ee Tee 
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Seventy-nine years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 
$74,566,223 of new paid-for business issued in 1929 of which 34.63, was on the lives 
of old policyholders. 

Paid to policyholders since organization, $225,290,358, which, with assets to their credit, 
exceeds the premiums received by $30,414,799. 


NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN 












Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially 
on an equality with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from 
this practice jeopardizes the equity of membership and is a discrimination against existing members. Medical 
examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the interests of his continued good health. 







A Complete Statement will be sent on request 

























The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 


of America 


ORDINARY Policies 


Whole Life—Limited Payment—Endow- 
ment 


Modern Protection 


In accordance with its progressive plan 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short 
or long term endowments, including twenty 








Premiums Payable 


Quarterly 
Monthly 





Annually 
Semi-Annually 


INDUSTRIAL Policies 















payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- ; ‘ ” Ls 

fits are also issued with these contracts which nasa it Issue Sixty-fiv we we 
: - : . mite ayment— “live 

provide for waiver of premium in the event of sepa Deen Oats oe 


death or total and permanent disability of the 
premium payor. 


For complete information write direct ... and 
directly. 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 





Weekly Basis 














All Contracts Industrial and Ordinary Include 
All Modern Features 


Over 119,000,000 Dollars in Force 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
of America 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


“4 Good Company to Represent”’ 
“Represent A Good Company” 
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Report on Missouri 
State Life 





Examination by Insurance 
Department Shows Com- 
pany in Strong Position 





Last Report Two Years Ago 





Year of 1929 Closed with More 
Than Two Billion and a Quar- 


ter Insurance in Force 


How a large and efficiently managed 
life insurance company courageously 
and systematically meets adverse finan- 
cial situations forced upon it by the 
general business depression prevailing 
throughout the country is revealed by 
the recent convention examination of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., just filed with 
the Missouri Insurance Department at 
Jefferson City. 

The examination was participated in 
by representatives of Missouri, Tennes- 
see, California, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah and Washington and re- 
veals the adjusted condition of the 
company as of December 31, 1929. The 
last previous examination of the com- 
pany was as of December 31, 1927, and 
the examiners in their report comment 
that basically the company today is in 
a stronger position than it was two 
years previously due to the business- 
like manner in which it has worked off 
unprofitable farms lands _ obtained 
through foreclosure of loans and read- 
justed its investment policies to meet 
the new conditions. 

The report also presents a very in- 
teresting contrast in the management 
policies of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company and the International 
Life Insurance Company which it re- 
insured in August, 1928. Needless to 
say, the Missouri State Life benefits 
from this comparison. 

During the course of their check-up 
the examiners found it necessary to 
make certain revisions in the financial 
set of the company compared with its 
regular annual report as of December 
31, 1929. In some instances decreases 
were made and in others increases 
were allowed. The net result was a 
decrease in the surplus account of 
$356,897.34, the principal charge offs 
being $74,868.97 in interest on mort- 
gages, $1,015.28 interest on bonds, 
$122,483.38 in real estate, $19,890 in 
value of stocks, and $79,559.78 in mort- 
gage loans. At the close of the year 
the company reported a surplus of $3,- 
245,132.36. With the net decrease 
charged off through the examination 
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the established surplus remains $2,- 
888,235.02. 

The examiners in their report show 
that at the close of 1929 the company 
had $144,203,420.22 in gross assets, in- 
cluding $1,079,417.89 in non-admitted 
assets and $143,124,002.33 in admitted 
assets. It had $4,000,000 in capital and 
the 2,888,235.02 in established surplus. 
Many of the items charged off by the 
examiners with their approval are be- 
ing carried among the non-admitted as- 
sets of the company. 

The company closed the year with a 
grand total of $2,232,765,265 in insur- 
ance in force, including $266,343,314 
carried in the International Life Insur- 
ance Company account. The company’s 
insurance in force was subdivided as 
follows: $684,737,960 in life, $93,688,- 
198 in endowments, $90,596,970 in term, 
$363,441,001 in group and $301,136 in 
additions. 

The general tone of the examiners 
report is very favorable to the com- 
pany, its officers and directors. 

In concluding their report the ex- 
aminers said: 

“The books and records of the com- 
pany were in general accessible and 
well maintained.” 

The company was also complimented 
in the manner in which it selects its 
agents, the examiners commenting: 

“It appears that the company is 
careful in the selection of agents and 
that the commissions paid are not ex- 
cessive.” 

Perhaps the most significant portions 
of the report are those dealing with 
the investment polcies of the company, 
showing how it has tackled the condi- 
tions forced on it by the agficultural 
depression following the 1921 collapse 
and aggravated by developments since. 

“The agricultural situation through- 
out the country is sufficiently well 
known to establish the fact that true 
values at this time are not in line with 
realizable values,.” the report com- 
ments, the examiners explaining that 
they had not insisted on new valua- 
tions on all mortgage securities, etc. 
It then points out that the Missouri 
State Life is gradually working out 
its own farm problem through a grad- 
ual and systematic disposition of un- 
profitable assets by means of a vigor- 
ous trading and sales campaign which 
contemplates the current acceptance of 
losses sustained and the setting aside 
annually of a special Contingency Re- 
serve for Investment fund of $100,000. 
The examiners recommended that com- 
mencing with January 1, 1930, the com- 
pany increase this special fund to 
$200,000 a year until conditions im- 
prove. 

The company had used very effective- 
ly two methods of working off some un- 
profitable real estate holdings. First, 





Equitable Educational 
Conference 


At the closing session of the two 
days’ educational conference of the 
State agency of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Association of the United 
States at the Inn, Lake Okoboji, 
Thomas L. Parkinson, of New York, 
president of the company, stressed the 
confidence the company reposes in Iowa 
farm lands as the best security for 
loans available. 

He said his firm considers the $83,- 
217,000 it has loaned on Iowa farms 
one of the safest investments it has. 
About 48 per cent of the amount loaned 
on farm land by the Equitable firm is 
loaned in Iowa, he said. 








what are known as “Real Estate Sales 
Contracts,” and, secondly, “Purchase 
Money Loans.” Under both plans new 
owners are found for properties and 
the company’s investments in same are 
gradually reduced. At the close of 
1927 the company had fifty-three Real 
Estate Sales Contracts for $504,152.09 
in effect and on Dec. 31, 1929, 442 con- 
tracts for $4,373,705.99. This met with 
the approval of the examiners, who 
wrote: 

“Your examiners have concluded 
that the company’s position has_ be- 
come improved by the adoption of the 
sales contract plan, particularly in 
view of the fact that the greater por- 
tion covered by these contracts had 
been heretofore included in unprofita- 
ble farm property.” 

It was also found that the company 
had $9,712,051.05 invested in city real 
estate and $5,222,920,22 in farm prop- 
erties. The latter figure includes $1,- 
739,152.46 taken over from the Inter- 
national Life. As pointed out, $122,- 
483.38 in real estate was deducted from 
the admitted assets in the adjustments 
for surplus account. At the close of 
1927 the company had $4,010,913 in real 
estate. Since that time it has in- 
creased its own holdings $6,042,234,46, 
in addition to 4,882,610.71 taken over 
from the International Life. 

It was found that the company is re- 
ceiving a net income of better than 6 
per cent on its city real estate proper- 
ties, while farm property suffered a 
loss of 4.01 per cent. 

At the close of 1929 the company 
had $42,616,290.13 in mortgage loans, 
$2,368,897.76 in collateral loans (all 
taken over from International Life), 
$31,630,943.49 in policy loans, $36,364,- 
000 in bonds, $368,684.44 in premium 
notes for Missouri State and $155,- 
832.54 for International account and 
$1,906,490.10 in cash credited to Mis- 
souri State Life general accounts and 
$369,693.51 to the special International 
Life account. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 
WEAL BASSETT, President OHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


JO 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 









FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
at ." GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL bag gee President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 





















NEAL BASSETT, President A JOHN may. ie eeeeiiens. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 












JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





NEAL pag te President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 









NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 











NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, ive, Reettens 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-Presiden 
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COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 
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844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
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H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
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Hartford to Be Insurance Center 
Next Week 


Annual Meeting of National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and Insurance’ Day Con- 
ference in Session 


Hartford long ago gained as one of 
its secondary names that of the insur- 
ance city. Next week it will be even 
more so than usual, for the annual 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners is to be held 
there. In addition, the important In- 
surance Day Conference, at which an 
attendance of more than a thousand in- 
surance executives and agents of Con- 
necticut is expected, will be held. 

The holding of the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Commissioners in Hart- 
ford is largely due to the efforts of the 
president of that body, Col. Howard P. 
Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut. It is also, of course, a 
tribute to his splendid record as the 
head of this most important organiza- 
tion in the insurance world. The annual 
meeting itself, it need hardly be said, 
is well deserving being called practi- 
cally the most important single feature 
of each year among insurance gather- 
ings. Not only are the insurance com- 
missioners of the States of the Union 
present, but prominent insurance ex- 





Col. Joseph Button 


A Member of the New England 
Tour Committee 
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ecutives of a great percentage of the 
companies will be there. It might be 
added that the insurance press is to be 
represented to the nth degree. 


THE SPECTATOR, of course, already 
has printed a great deal regarding the 
coming event, but it is timely to repeat 
briefly what will take place. The gov- 
erners of all the New England States 
have been invited to be present: John 
H. Trumbull, Connecticut; William T. 
Gardiner, Maine; Frank G. Allen, Mas- 
sachusetts; Charles W. Tobey, New 
Hampshire; Norman S. Case, Rhode 
Island, and John E. Weeks, Vermont. 

Those who attend will deliver ad- 
dresses at the annual banquet and it is 
expected that their talks will be broad- 
casted by the 50,000 watt station, 
WTIC, of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

Others who are expected to attend, 
in addition to the delegates to the con- 
vention, include G. Howard Ferguson, 
K.C., prime minister of Ontario; W. H. 
Price, attorney general of Ontario; 
Walter E. Batterson, mayor of Hart- 
ford, and Dr. R. W. Barstow, president 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
The opening business session of the 
convention on Monday will be addressed 
by Mayor Batterson. Several hundred 
invitations to the convention have been 
sent out, together with registration 
cards for the convention and also the 
Connecticut Annual  Insurance-Day 
Conference. 

Among the important subjects which 
will come to the foreground during the 
discussions will be automobile financial 
responsibility laws and the taxation of 
insurance companies. R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, superintendent of insurance of On- 
tario, will make a talk upon financial 
responsibility laws. Ontario has a new 
amendment to its highway traffic act 
which provides for financial responsi- 
bility of automobile owners and drivers. 
The act went into effect last Monday. 

Among the other speakers are C. D. 
Livingston, insurance commissioner of 





Mrs. Howard P. Dunham 


Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee of the 
Annual Meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 


Michigan, and M. A. Freedy, insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin. W. A. Tar- 
ver, insurance commission chairman of 
Texas, will speak on the subject of 
taxation, with C. W. Younger, insur- 
ance superintendent of Ohio, discuss- 
ing the paper. It is probable that 
considerable time will be devoted by 
the insurance commissioners to a dis- 
cussion of the report on Fire Acquis- 
ition Costs. 

The tour of New England will be an 
outstanding feature. The members of 
the committee in charge include Charles 
H. Burras, Chicago, president of Joyce 
and Company; Edward C. Stone, 
United States manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion; Lamar Hill, vice-president and 
counsel, Continental Insurance Com- 
pany; Colonel Button, for many years 
commissioner of insurance in Virginia; 
Commissioner Freedy of Wisconsin, 
and Henry Tyrrell of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Among the entertainment features of 
the program is a banquet for the ladies 
at the Farmington Country Club Mon- 
day evening, with Mrs. Howard P. 
Dunham as hostess. Delegates to the 
convention as well as ladies and other 
guests also will be invited to a ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening planned by 
the Insurance-Day Conference. 
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Do you know 





Your Policiesr 











AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
ComPANY OF New York 
Capital, .$2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


G.Lose INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000. 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York 
Capital, $1,006,000.00 


Liserty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Repusiic Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SyYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 











D° YOU KNOW the provisions of the poli- 

cies you sell? Some agents don’t. It cost 
one some business not long ago. He was unable 
to answer a simple question about a fire insurance 
policy. 


His assured was working at home on a pub- 
lisher’s manuscript. He asked if his household 
policy covered it. The agent did not know. The 
assured decided to investigate for himself by read- 
ing his policy. In five minutes he had the answer 
to his question. 


The agent in this case enjoys a substantial pre- 
mium volume. He solicits business systemati- 
cally. Regularly he uses his mailing list. Yet he 
could not answer this simple question, probably 
because he never took the time to read a fire in- 
surance policy carefully. 


He writes life insurance. But he did not write 
this particular assured, who bought some a few 
weeks later. 


Don’t let this happen to you. Familiarize your- 
self with all the conditions of the various policy 
contracts, particularly inland marine and other 


special lines. 








CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 





92 William Street 














New York, N. Y. 
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Advertising Confer- 
ence at Milwaukee 


Insurance Men in Annual 
Convention Last Four 
Days of This Month 


Many Prominent Speakers 


Prizes Will Be Awarded for Ex- 
hibits and a Publicity Bureau 
Will Be Maintained 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference to be held in 
Milwaukee, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1 promises 
to be one of the best in recent years. 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity di- 
rector of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Co., is the general 
chairman, and Stanley Withe is to su- 
pervise the activities of the fire and 
casualty group, and L. J. Evans and 
Bart Leiper are promoting the life. 

Railroad fares on the basis of fare- 
and-a-half for the round trip are prom- 
ised if there are 150 or more in atten- 
dance. The attendance at the meetings 
has seldom fallen below this figure, 
and because of the central location of 
this year’s meeting, a far larger turn- 
out is expected. 

Convention headquarters will be in 
the Schroeder hotel, The Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce has also 
pledged its aid wherever possible. 

Some of the more prominent speak- 
ers who have accepted invitations are 
John Howie Wright, editor of “Postage 
and The Mail Bag”; Walter T. Shep- 
ard, vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; William J. Graham, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life, and 
Charles W. Gold, vice-president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, and president 
of the American Life Convention. 

The conference is offering a hand- 
some silver cup for the best exhibit of 
paid-space advertising, posters, folders, 
or other advertising matter used during 
the past year. Entries should be in 
the hands of President Rickerd not lat- 
er than Sept. 15: his address is 640 
Temple Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Rough 
Notes Publishing Co. is again offering 
a bronze wall plaque and gold, silver 
and bronze medals for the best adver- 
tisements appearing in insurance trade- 
papers since the last meeting. 

There will also be an educational ex- 
hibit contest in which insurance adver- 
tising material of all kinds is eligible. 
Certificates of award will be given to 
those members whose entries are 
judged the best in each classification. 
Material for this exhibit should reach 
the Schroeder hotel not later than Sept. 
15 and should be addressed to the at- 
tention of C. E. Rickerd, president. 
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C. H. Wood, North America’s 
Metropolitan Manager 


Charles H. Wood has been appointed 
manager of the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Insurance Company of 
North America, succeeding the late 
Charles E. Enderly. Clifford H. 
Weston has been appointed assistant 
manager. Mr. Wood was made assist- 
ant manager of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the company at the time 
it was organized. In 1920 he joined 
the company as a special agent for the 
Southern department. He has had 
about seventeen years of insurance ex- 
perience. Mr. Weston has been in the 
insurance business since 1908. 


Home Presents 25 Year Medals 


E. O. Barnet was recently awarded 
a silver medal in recognition of his 
twenty-five years representation of the 
Home of New York, at Camden, Ohio. 
Nelson Lynk, Local Agent for the 
Home at Manhattan, Illinois, was also 
presented with a twenty-five year sil- 
ver medal. 

C. H. Anderson, Wisconsin State 
agent for the Home, recently presented 
C. B. Peterson, local agent at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., with a silver medal in 
recognition of his 25 years continuous 
representation of the company. 








Harold E. Taylor, publicity manager 
of the American Group, and chairman 
of the publicity committee for the con- 
ference, will follow the precedent he 
established at last year’s meeting in 
Cleveland of maintaining a publicity 
bureau in the headquarters hotel so as 
to both cooperate with the press, and 
also to make available to members and 
guests copies of all speeches as soon as 
they have been delivered. An unusual 
number of insurance company execu- 
tives are expected this year. 
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Dallas Now Has an Insur- 
ance Exchange 


To Promote Fire Prevention and 
Maintain Insurance Business 
on High Level 


DALLAS, TEX., Aug. 30.—For the first 
time in several years, Dallas is to have 
a local board. After a number of con- 
ferences, which culminated with a 
dinner at the Baker Hotel Friday 
night, the Dallas Insurance Exchange 
was formally organized. R. W. Thomp- 
son was elected president, George L. 
Dexter, first vice-president, Harry I. 
Maxon, second vice-president, E. M. 
Belcher, secretary, Tom P. Ellis, trea- 
surer, and C. J. Compton, executive sec- 
retary. Local agents writing fire or 
casualty insurance will be eligible for 
membership, and the membership fee 
will be one-fourth of one per cent of the 
agency’s annual premium income. 

The Exchange was not officially fos- 
tered by D. M. McLarry, State Agent 
of the Home of New York, as pre- 
viously stated in some of the insur- 
ance papers. It so happens that Mr. 
McLarry is chairman of the insurance 
committee of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, and that the Chamber of 
Commerce favored the organization of 
a strong local board. 

In announcing their purpose to or- 
ganize the Exchange, agents who spon- 
sored the movement stated that the Ex- 
change when organized would under- 
take to promote fire prevention, to 
maintain the insurance business on a 
high level, to apply correctly the in- 
surance laws, to protect its members, 
to curb the licensing of persons not en- 
gaged in the business, to stop rebating, 
to cooperate more closely with the com- 
panies, and to win the confidence of 
the public. 











Sound Susurance 
fer over a Century. 











AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Capital $5,500,000, 
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Fire Insurance 









































Benjamin F ranklin started 
a Subscription Library 


ie 1731, Franklin started a subscription library 
in Philadelphia—the first in America. 


This library was a forerunner of the wonderful 
American library system of today. 

Franklin displayed remarkable ability in many 
different fields of endeavor. But perhaps his most 
notable characteristic was his ability to put a new 
scheme into successful operation. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the first 
to perpetuate the name of Franklin, has for more 
than a century furnished sound, reliable insurance 
against fire and other hazards to property. 


The FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED 1829 er, WILFRED KURTH, 
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Acquisition Cost Situation 
in Canada 





R. Leighton Foster Asserts That 
Conditions Are Substantially 
the Same as Here 


At the annual conference of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada held 
last week at Edmonton, Alberta, R. 
Leighton Foster, superintendent of In- 
surance of Ontario, and secretary of 
the association, presented a report re- 
viewing the major developments in the 
insurance business during the past 
year. 

He discussed the hearing last June 
regarding acquisition and field super- 
vision cost of fire and casualty insur- 
ance at Chicago before the special 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. He con- 
trasted the attitude of the fire insur- 
ance representatives, the majority of 
whom admitted that acquisition costs 
are excessive and rather invited offi- 
cial assistance in reducing them, and 
that of the casualty company represen- 
tatives, who in general denied that 
there was any problem and intimated 
strongly that, if the costs were exces- 
sive, it was the companies’ business and 
not that of the Commissioners. He said 
the agents and brokers were splendidly 
represented and made an excellent im- 
pression. 

He said: “There is no ground for 
believing that conditions respecting 
acquisition costs are substantially dif- 
ferent in Canada to those existing in 
the United States. My personal obser- 
vations convince me that they are es- 
sentially similar. The question of what 
is a reasonable acquisition cost in the 
automobile insurance business is pre- 
sently sub judice in Ontario, involved 
as it is in the Enquiry now proceeding 
into the reasonableness of automobile 
insurance premium rates in Ontario. It 
has been established before the Com- 
missioner that automobile insurance 
premium rates in Canada are estab- 
lished on the basis of loss cost (includ- 
ing allocated claim expense) plus 100 
per cent; in other words, that the fol- 
lowing relative allowances for each $1 
of premium are made in the formula- 
tion of the rates; loss cost (including 
allocated claim expense), .50; unallo- 
cated claim expense, .06; acquisition 

cost (including agency commissions and 
field supervision expenses), .30; gen- 
eral administration expense, .09; taxes, 
025; and underwriting profit, .025. The 
determination of the reasonableness of 
these several items of expense loading 
by the honorable Commissioner will 
likewise be awaited with great interest 
by the members of the association.” 


Mr. Foster asserted that there is 
room for a great difference of opinion 
as to the right, desirability or duty of 
governments to review, through a public 
official, the reasonableness of insurance 
premium rates. He said that no more 
serious question of policy relating to 
insurance confronts any government. 
“Numerous States in the United States 
have accepted such a responsibility and 
empowered their superintendent of in- 
surance so to do; equally prominent 
States have declined to accept any such 
responsibility. Be that as it may, if 
and when any Province concedes the 
principle involved in insurance rate 
regulation by public authority, that 
Province must assume the responsibil- 
ity of inquiring into the reasonableness 
of acquisition cost. It is only necessary 
to refer to the fact that, for example, 
in the makeup of automobile insurance 
premium rates acquisition cost (includ- 
ing agents’ commissions and field su- 
pervision expenses) aggregate 30 per 
cent of the premium, to make this view 
conclusively apparent.” 
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President Fellows Reports 
Splendid Increase 





Combined Increase of Associated 
Group for First Seven Months 
Was 49.7 Per Cent 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 1—A remark- 
able increase in business, in the face of 
conditions which have not been condu- 
cive to advances in volume, was re- 
ported in a statement by President 
C. W. Fellows of the Associated Indem- 
nity Corporation and the Associated 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Mr. Fel- 
lows reported that the combined in- 
crease for the Associated group of 
companies was 49.7 for the first seven 
months of 1930—he said that the in- 
crease for the indemnity corporation 
was 41.4 per cent and for the American 
Associated Agency, the operating unit 
managing the fire company and several 
other companies, was 104 per cent. The 
two companies, he says, now have un- 
earned premium reserve equities mate- 
rially exceeding the expenditures. 
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Announcing an 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT 


We are pleased to announce the opening 


Effective Sept. 2, 1930 


of a departmeni for the accepting and 
writing of INLAND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE through a newly established of- 
fice located at 


150 William Street 
New York City 
J. P. Mayer, Superintendent 


The classes of Inland Transportation and 
All-Risks Insurance written will include: 


BAILEES FLOATERS 
BRIDGES AND BRIDGE USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CAMERA 
ELECTRIC SIGNS 
FINE ARTS 
FUR VAULT STORAGE 
FURRIERS’ CUSTOMERS 
GOLD AND SILVERWARE 
HORSE AND WAGON FLOATER 
INSTALLMENT FLOATERS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
MOTOR TRUCKS MERCHANDISE FLOATER 
PARCEL POST 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
PERSONAL FUR FLOATER 
PERSONAL JEWELRY AND FUR 
RADIUM 
SALESMAN’S FLOATER 
TRANSPORTATION FLOATER 
TRIP TRANSIT 


The underwriting of these Inland Trans- 
portation and All-Risks classes will be un- 
der the supervision of a highly trained spe- 
cializing staff fully acquainted with the 
requirements of agents and brokers. 


“JIIVERPOOE, 
wo LONDON 


» GLOBE 
Insurance Co ep 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


“* The National Institution with a World Wide Background ” 














































EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 










Cincinnati, O. 


22 Garfield Place, 





CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Established 1864 









AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
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STATE AGENTS 


Pennsylvania 






New Jersey 

George A. Reynolds 

901 Columbia Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 









































































Plant of W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco 
(Largest paint manufacturers on the Pacific Coast) 


Savings with Security” 


Success of the Associated Indemnity 
Corporation has been founded upon its 
actual co-operation in protecting large 
industries—such as that illustrated. 


*_“Savings with Security’? means the Associated’s 
participating (non-assessable) workman’s compensa- 
tion policy—a stock policy of proved merit. It 
assists agents to acquire and hold complete lines. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Cc. W. FELLOWS, President 
San Francisco—California 
» | 
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Louisville Agency Bought 
by Liberty Fire 





Reutlinger & Co. was Founded in 

1884—A dolph Reutlinger Now 

Vice-Pres. of Liberty 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 2.—The local 
and general agency of Reutlinger & 
Co., fire and casualty agents has been 
purchased by the Liberty Fire Insur- 
ance Co., subsidiary of the Liberty 
Bank & Trust Co. of Louisville, which 
will merge the Reutlinger business into 
the Liberty and operate it under that 
name as of Sept. 1. The announce- 
ment was made Aug. 14, following a 
meeting of the Board, and agreement 
on the unification. The Liberty was 
formed in 1854, and operates a local 
agency, as well as an underwriting 
company. Reutlinger & Co. was orig- 
inally founded in 1884. It was stated 
that combined premium annually run 
more than a million dollars. Both or- 
ganizations are members of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters. 
About twenty-five companies are repre- 
sented by the two organizations, and 
the combine is general agents for four 
companies, with 119 agencies in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

Adolph Reutlinger, head of Reut- 
linger & Co., a firm with which he has 
been connected since leaving school, 
and founded by his late father, becomes 
vice-president of the Liberty Fire In- 
surance Co., of which John E. Huhn, 
is president, the latter also being presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank & Trust Co., 
which prior to the war was the German 
Insurance Bank. Fred D. Diehl is also 
a vice-president; John A. Heitmeyer, 
secretary and R. M. Fible, Jr., treas- 
urer. 

In going with the Liberty Mr. Reut- 
linger resigned as president of the 
Franklin Title & Trust Co., and sub- 
sidiary companies, which include the 
Bank Franklin Fire Insurance Co., 
formed about a year ago. 

Adolph Reutlinger, who becomes vice- 
president of the Liberty Fire, has been 
a hustling young agent for a number 
of years. Reutlinger worked out the 
plan whereby he controlled placing of 
the large insurance carried a few years 
ago by the Kentucky Burley Tobacco 
Cooperative Association; at Lexington, 
Ky., and also the Dark Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association. 


Eureka F. & M. Appointment 

George H. Reuter of Syracuse, N. Y. 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., Cincinnati, with headquarters 
in Syracuse, to operate in New York 
State. 
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Metropolitan Department 
for Cosmopolitan Fire 





Opened at 81 William Street, New 
York, with Harry G. Richards 
as Manager 


Harry G. Richards is manager of the 
fire department of the Cosmopolitan 
Fire Insurance Company’s new Metro- 
politan department at 81 William 
Street, New York, in the same offices 
as the metropolitan department of the 
Lloyd’s Casualty Co., and the Fidelity 
Surety Co., with which the Cosmopoli- 
tan is affiliated. The office will afford 
brokers facilities for practically all 
classes of insurance except life and 
marine. Jairus S. Chase is the man- 
ager of the automobile department and 
John J. Hogan counterman. Mr. 
Richards has had many years ex- 
perience in the New York metropolitan 
territory in agencies and in company 
local offices, his latest previous connec- 
tion being that of assistant secretary of 
the Importers & Exporters Insurance 
Co. in charge of its local department. 
Mr. Chase for the past five years has 
been in the automobile department of 
Henry W. Brown & Co. and the Cen- 
tury Insurance Co., first as under- 
writer and later as manager of the 
department. Mr. Hogan has had ten 
years’ experience in agencies and local 
offices and served under Mr. Richards 
as assistant counterman and solicitor 
for the metropolitan department of the 
Importers & Exporters. 


Fire Prevention Committee 
for San Francisco 


Would Cooperate with Various 
City Departments—Endorsed 
by Civic Workers 


SAN FRANcIScO, Sept. 1.— The or- 
dinance sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Junior Chamber of Commerce, call- 
ing for the appointment of a fire pre- 
vention committee whose duties will be 
to cooperate with the various city de- 
partments on the matter of fire pre- 
vention, will be passed by the board of 
supervisors within the next forty days, 
according to a promise to that effect 
made by Supervisor Andrew J. Gal- 
lagher to Fire Chief Charles J. Bren- 
nan, at a meeting at the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club, Aug. 28. 

Gallagher’s promise came as a re- 
sult of a discussion of the various 
clauses of the ordinance by fire depart- 
ment officials and prominent civic 
workers who were present at the meet- 


ing. 
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Central Office for Inland 
Marine Underwriting 





Companies That Will Be Repre- 
sented at 150 William Street, 
New York City 


Announcement has_ recently been 
made of the establishing of an office 
at 150 William street, under the super- 
vision of J. P. Mayer, superintendent, 
through which all classes of inland 
transportation and all-risks insurance 
will be accepted and written for the 
following companies: Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd.; the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Insurance Co., Ltd.; Queen 
Insurance Company of America; New- 
ark Fire Insurance Company; Star 
Insurance Company of America; Amer- 
ican and Foreign Insurance Company, 
and Federal Union Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The centralizing in one office of the 
inland marine underwriting activities 
of these companies assures to agents 
and brokers most complete facilities for 
the handling of all desirable business 
in this rapidly growing field. The Met- 
ropolitan (Fire) offices of these com- 
panies will be equipped, as heretofore, 
to care for this class of insurance of- 
ferings. 

The underwriting of these inland 
marine classes through the newly es- 
tablished office will be under the super- 
vision of a highly trained specializing 
staff fully acquainted with the require- 
ments of agents and brokers. The com- 
bined capacity of these companies is 
ample to care for practically all ac- 
ceptable offerings, and the added facili- 
ties now afforded representatives and 
patrons is in line with the announced 
program of maintaining these organ- 
izations in the forefront of completely 
equipped agency companies. The de- 
partment will assume general supervi- 
sion of inland marine business written 
for these companies throughout the 
United States, with the exception of 
territories reporting to their respective 
Pacific Coast departments. 

Miniature Golf Courses Coverage 

It is officially estimated that there 
are at least 25,000 miniature golf 
courses in operation throughout the 
country with a value of $125,000,000. 
A policy has been announced by the 
inland marine department of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Company which 
covers the following perils: All risks 
of loss or damage directly caused by 
fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, wind- 
storm, flood (meaning rising navigable 
waters), earthquake, breakage and the 
perils of transportation while in tran- 
sit. The rate is 2 per cent and the min- 
imum premium is $25. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Your PRoFItTs? 





The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 
lines is concededly profitable to agents. 





This company is extraordinarily well qualified to assist and ser- 
vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 
proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 







General agency connections in fidelity and surety fines are still 
available in some territories. A letter from you will bring a prompt 








and personal reply. 







Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


New York City 











2 Lafayette Street 
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Capitalizing on Crime 


<e-eop> 


What the Fraud Bond Does for the Small 
Merchant ; How He Becomes a Bright 
Prospect for New Business 


By Rosert H. MonaGHAN of THE SPECTATOR STAFF 


for J. Smith, small merchant— 

the last few straggling customers 
have stopped to make hurried pur- 
chases on their way home from the 
movies—store window lights down— 
just one small lamp burns over the 
counter as Smith counts the day’s re- 


L« Saturday night—closing time 





ceipts. He grins, for they’re always 
pretty high for Saturday, and they 
mean a number of things to him—per- 


haps the salary of his one clerk, that 
of his delivery boy—or maybe the 
wholesaler’s bill. The stage is set for 
one of the commonest of our current 
tragedies, and in shuffles the local Jesse 
James, sneering, gun in hand. “Up wit’ 
’em,” he snarls, “I’ll take care of the 
dough!” Smith wastes no time in com- 
plying. Why should he? Gunman’s 
trigger fingers are too quick, and even 
though the loss of one or two hundred 
dollars may mean oblivion for him as 
an independent merchant, it’s a far 
cry from oblivion to death. Sixty sec- 
onds, and the fruits of private enter- 


prise, the profits of honest iabor 
change hands. 
Tough? Not if you have become 


callous in this golden age of crime to 
what the newspapers have relegated to 
the back page for brief comment. 
Simple holdups aren’t news, they’re a 
national institution, if you’ll pardon 
the heat! Financial depression, un- 
employment, close habitation, and the 
brilliant system of racketeering trip 
down the criminal lane hand in hand 
with robbery, forgery, counterfeiting, 
embezzling, safe cracking, and gay oc- 
cupations of the ilk. Banks have found 
a way out—the bankers’ blanket bond. 
Large merchants everywhere snuggle 
under the wing of insurance, and let 
‘er rip. What can the small merchant. 
with his close budget, and his medium 
income do? He must do something for 
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HIS story is the result 

of an interview with 
F’. W. Hoffman, sales man- 
ager of the fraud bond de- 
partment of the New York 
City office of the United | 
States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company. It concerns 
a form of coverage in which 
surety companies are great- 
ly interested, but as a whole 
have not yet exploited to any 


| 











great degree. 


y 


he’s more or less the goat of these dull 
times. 

“How about the fraud bond?” ven- 
tures F. W. Hoffman, sales manager of 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company’s New York City fraud 
bond department. “That’s designed ex- 
pressly for the small merchant, and 
covers a multitude of sins.” Well, we'll 
take a look at the fraud bond. 

For more than five years, the U. S. 
F. & G. and the National Surety Com- 
pany have been among the leaders in 
the sale of fraud bonds, and, the shak- 
ing of heads notwithstanding, I was 
told that with a fair volume they have 
proved profitable writing. The appeal 
of this form of coverage runs high 
among the small merchants, for it 
blankets their needs in a completely 
adequate manner. Heretofore it has 
been necessary for a merchant to buy 
a separate policy for a separate hazard, 
which in the case of the small pro- 
prietor is more or less out of the ques- 
tion. 

Extensive surveys have shown that 
the average storekeeper has in his pos- 
session from $100 to $300 at any one 
time. Before the days of fraud bonds, 
$1,000 was the minimum unit of any 


= 


specific policy written. Inasmuch as a 
merchant cannot collect more than his 
loss up to the limit of liability, the 
average specific policy might cover him 
from 70 to 90 per cent more than he 
would ever need. Hence the clauses of 
the $1,000 fraud bond, divided into 
separate units under one policy repre- 
sent the result of wide knowledge of 
the daily hazards encountered by the 
average merchant. 

Unfortunately, these hazards are 
many and varied, and the merchant’s 
$100 or $200 can be taken from him in 
a number of simple ways. For instance 
the chief hazards have been listed in 
the following manner: inside holdup, 
outside holdup, customers’ bad checks, 
counterfeit money, dishonest employees, 
safe damage, worthless certified checks, 
worthless or stolen money orders, for- 
gery and alteration of merchants per- 
sonal checks. 

Strange as it may seem, storekeep- 
ers delude themselves into thinking 
that it would be impossible for them 
to be outsmarted by any common thief. 
They will say that it is not their policy 
to cash checks for anyone, and that 
they are just a little too clever to take 
any bad money. They also say very 
proudly, that they never carry mote 
than $30 to $40 in their cash registers 
at any one time. 

Taking the last named trick first, it 
ought to be easy to believe that no hold- 
up man, however new he may be at the 
racket, is going to be satisfied with $30 
or $40. He knows when he plans his 
coup that the greater part of the day’s 
receipts are apt to be hidden some- 
where in a back room of the store, 
and no simple statement to the contrary 
will satisfy him. He’s after money; 
he hasn’t much time to get it, and 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Sales 
Letters 


HE use of newspaper stories of 

outstanding embezzlements, while 
the news is current talk, as a basis of 
a fidelity and surety bond sales letter, 
occupied our Letter Page of Aug. 7. 
This week the newspaper again fur- 
nishes the basis for our letter but not 
while the news story is hot. 

Suppose Milady is going abroad. The 
news reaches you through the usual 
channel, a social item in your daily 
newspaper. Knowing womankind you 
can appreciate that anticipation and 
planning for the trip are both a huge 
enjoyment and a source of worry for 
the lady in question. 

It may seem cruel to suggest that you 
worry her a bit more! It might almost 
seem a poor sales slant to do so in a 
letter. So let us put the onus on the 
newspaper. Next time you see a double- 
head display of a marine or railroad 
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accident in which tourists lose con- 
siderable baggage have a thousand re- 
prints made. 

Save them until Milady graciously 
announces to the world at large that 
she is about to tour. Then send her a 
letter accompanied by the clipping and, 
if you have a supply, an attractive 
folder covering tourists’ baggage in- 
surance. 

Fit the letter right into the lady’s 
mood and activities and let it offer the 
solution to the problem which the 
worrysome clipping presents. 








I you have a letter writing prob- 

lem, The Spectator offers’ you 

the services of a trained insurance 

sales letter writer. Send in your 
problem today. 




















If you are blessed with a tactful 
young woman in your office, with a 
pleasing and cultivated voice, let her 
follow these letters by a phone call in 
about ten days. She can be your source 
of prospects, too, for she will not have 
the slightest objection to scanning the 
social items every morning. 

A final suggestion: A ripple finish 
bond—even a good grade of sulphite— 
in Monarch size, with envelopes to 
match, is an added touch when writing 
Milady. When you next order sta- 
tionery better include this item. 
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Building Up a Loeal Agency 


The Problem of Collections— No All-Powerful Panacea— 
Methods Suggested That Should Produce Good Results 


N the very early days of his finan- 
cially successful venture into news- 

paperdom one Journalist Calvin Cool- 
idge said in effect, that if everyone 
would pay his outstanding bills the 
business slump would vanish in a cloud 
of dust. We can but agree lustily. 
And many thousands of careful insur- 
ance agents would kneel down in thanks 
for a bright and guiding light to show 
them the way. But I, as one among 
the thousands, know no all-powerful 
panacea with which to cajole recalci- 
trant clients into tenth-of-the-month 
prompt payment. 

But there are certain rules which it 
pays to follow. Nowadays every paper 
and magazine is crammed with articles 
and editorials on the illuminating sub- 
ject of “business cycles.” Let us con- 
sider for a moment the subject of col- 
lection cycles. Lives there an agent 
with nerves so dead that he doesn’t, 
every now and then, get excited and 
make up his mind to do something 
desperate about outstandings? That’s 
one of the things not to do. After much 
cogitation make a collection plan and— 
stick to it. Now that summer is fi- 
nally over and clients are back from 
their vacations let’s not work ourselves 
up into a white heat again but rather 
let’s consider the problem calmly, col- 
lectedly, collectively and, we hope, col- 
lectingly. 

Insurance is not a cash and carry 
business, like it or not. Even when 
policies are delivered personally or 
some worried or kindhearted assured 
comes around to get his contract, it’s 
seldom that C. O. D. business comes 
the way of harried insurance agents. 
It avails nothing to cry out against 
the inevitable but something can be 
done by way of prevention. 


Try Pessimism 


Because we have a background of 
hard-hearted underwriters we are too 
inclined, perhaps, to regard risks lightly 
and to hope that a borderline case will 
get by. And, selfishly, agents have 
every right to be thus optimistic—when 
the ultimate risk falls on the company. 
But when you must assume the risk, 
when the hazard is one of poor credit, 
then by all means adopt for yourself 
the doubting mien of the pinched and 
sour-faced underwriter (as we poor 
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agents visualize those ogres). When 
you’ve heard that a man’s credit is 
poor don’t assume, then, that for some 
entirely obscure reason he’ll pay you 
on the dot. 

One of the saving graces of an in- 
surance agent’s credit problems is the 
fact that only men with considerable 
property are likely to run up large 
bills. And many a retail merchant 
wishes that his sources of supply per- 
mitted him to cancel out three-quarters 
of the wholesale price if his customers 
didn’t pay. 


Or Go Broke 


One of the most heartbreaking cries 
of this business is: “Old and valued 
clients who have to be carried.” Many 
a special has patiently heard that plea. 
And many a company has taken over 
agencies which it didn’t want as a re- 
sult of it. In my base ignorance it 
seems to me that any client who doesn’t 
pay you before you must pay your 
companies can hardly be classified as 
valuable. He has very little right to 
complain if you cancel out. You’re no 
banker. Always remember that and 
you won’t be so likely to have a game 
of tag with the sheriff some bright 
morning. 


Proper Records 


Among other great authorities the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration has stated time and again that 
the main reason for business failures 
is a shameful lack of records that ap- 
proach completeness. Many an agent 
pays his accounts current without 
knowing for sure whether or not he 
has been paid in full. Later in this 
series will appear an article on office 


records and routine so I won’t go into 
the subject here. But it is all-impor- 
tant to have some manner of tickler 
system which will keep you informed 
as to the amount and due dates of your 
outstandings. It’s bad enough just 
to advance premiums but it’s a lot 
worse to do it unknowingly. 

Years of study by national authori- 
ties haven’t developed any startling new 
collection methods. The only way is 
to keep everlastingly after ’em. When 
a man owes money to a dozen firms 
the one he pays first is the one he has 
heard from the oftenest—and with the 
least number of threats. Isn’t it a 
curious commentary on the human 
mind that just because he is in the 
right many a man thinks he can ac- 
complish something by being threaten- 
ing? But be systematic about it. The 
extreme of being too anxious can do 
an equal amount of damage. Don’t 
send out pleading, exhorting collection 
letters a few days after a premium is 
overdue. 


A Suggested System 


Of course you enclose a statement 
with the policy. But only the most 
inveterate of optimists expects to be 
paid until a bill has been sent on the 
first of the following month. The 
proper form for billheads deserves a 
little study. Obviously people hesitate 
to pay bills that are not clear to them. 
It should tell the date of the policy, the 
date of expiration, a description of the 
property covered and the hazard in- 
sured against, the policy number, the 
company name, the amount of the 
policy and the premium. 

There’s nothing further that you can 
do until the first of the second month. 
Then send out a bill and enclose some 
small, printed gentle reminder form. 
It might be a blotter inscribed: 


This is the Blotter 

To blot the Signature 

On the Check 

That pays for the Insurance 
That Blank wrote. 


Or a slip of colored cardboard with a 
cut of a pickaninny crying, “Tain’t 
come yet!” Perhaps you don’t feel 
that this sort of would-be humor fits 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Farm Insurance <<< 


Marked Change Noted in Attitude and A gents Now A ppreciate Farm 


Writing Privilege Offered by Their Companies—Selling This 
Coverage Has Always Required Specialized Training 





This interesting analysis of 
farm insurance is taken from an 
address recently made by Mr. 
Snapp before the Kentucky Local 
Agents’ Association at Louis- 
ville. It was reprinted in the 
August number of the ‘Messen- 
ger,” the monthly house organ 
of the Aetna Fire Group, Hart- 
ford. We are indebted to F. Sid- 
ney Holt, Editor of the magazine 
and superintendent of the pub- 
licity department of the Aetna 
Fire Group, for permission to re- 
produce the pictures which ac- 
company it. 











HE task of bringing the business 

of farm insurance to a favorable 

and desirable status, under present 
conditions, is a difficult undertaking, to 
say the least. The unsatisfactory ex- 
perience of the past ten years has com- 
pelled many companies to curtail the 
writing of farm risks to such an ex- 
tent that their services seem of little 
value to agents, while others have dis- 
continued the business entirely. 

Those companies which determined 
to stem the storm and continue to a 
better day, have been forced to enlist 
the loyalty and support of their faith- 
ful representatives in a program of 


By Frep C. SNapp 


Superintendent, Western Farm Department, Aetna Fire Group 





Fred C. Snapp 


cooperation before unknown in the his- 
tory of the business. Personally, I 
believe in the future success of farm 
underwriting only to the degree that 
all having any part can be made to 
realize the absolute necessity of putting 
the “we” into the business—working 
together with fullest cooperation and 
coordination of company, agent and in- 
sured. 

Companies, through careful and cost- 
ly accounting, are able to show the 
results of past operations. From this 
experience they can enlighten the agent 
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as to the type of underwriting neces- 
sary to improve the results in the fu- 
ture. However, it may not be safe to 
rely wholly upon past experience as a 
good basis on which to work out the 
problem of farm business. While 
analysis has its value, yet the solution 
will be found in dealing with the future 
in terms of the new and changed con- 
ditions as we find them today. Ad- 
justments must be made to meet these 
conditions. Requirements that now 
seem unreasonable and sometimes al- 
most unfounded, must be met. It is 
evident that a more conservative pro- 
gram of underwriting is gradually 
being put into practice. 


Abandoned Farms 


Within the past ten years nearly 
three million people have abandoned 
the farm and gone to industrial centers, 
thus allowing the farm to decline. 
This reduction in rural areas and their 
depopulation is not solely an economic 
problem to be left to evolutionary 
process. It is a social problem as well 
that demands attention, deliberate ac- 
tion, and adjustment. 

This general migration has left many 
farms—houses, barns and farm equip- 
ment—abandoned to those left behind 
to struggle with the situation. Na- 
turally, a surplus problem has_ been 
originated—not particularly of wheat, 
corn, poultry, livestock and _ tobacco, 
etc.—but of farm lands and buildings. 
This has proved a most critical condi- 
tion incident to our business of farm 
underwriting. Many farm homes have 
been reduced to ashes, leaving only a 
towering chimney or a charred founda- 
tion as a monument to their former 
occupants. 

This does not mean that agents are 
going about insuring vacant property 
and that as a result loss ratios have 
climbed. But the fact remains that 
this surplus of farm buildings and 
equipment, coupled with the inadequate 
income from the farm, has developed a 
moral hazard which requires’ the 
utmost care of even the most skilled 
farm underwriters. 

You may have complained, no doubt, 
that your company has become too 
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particular—too technical in its accep- 
tance of farm risks. They refuse to 
continue the same amount on renewals 
or continually require reductions on 
building items that have been carried 
for years. You reply that these same 
buildings could not be replaced for a 
great deal more than insurance applied 
for. But have you stopped to consider 
reasons for your company’s criticism? 
Have you considered conditions as they 
exist today? Have you studied the risk 
you are offering? Would the assured re- 
build, should he suffer a loss? Does he 
need the same kind of building? Does 
the building suit the present needs of 
the owner or occupant? Is it a con- 
verted building? 


Important Considerations 

Would the farm sell for as much as 
the face of the insurance policy, or, 
perhaps, as much as insurance on barn 
or dwelling alone? Is the farm in 
general over-improved? Are _ there 
isolated buildings? Is the risk remote 
from the highway or improved roads? 
Would the local newspaper report, after 
the fire, “Loss fully covered by insur- 
ance’? Is the farm now being used 


for purposes objectionable to the com- . 


munity? Does the property show wil- 
ful neglect on the part of the owner 
to keep it in good repair? Has your 
applicant had previous fires? Is the 
farm a trading proposition, and does 
the tenancy change yearly? 

Could the mortgage be cancelled by 
the payment of the insurance on the 
dwelling or barn? Is the mortgagee 
demanding insurance for collateral pur- 
poses in excess of the relative value of 
the buildings to the land? Is the farm 
occupied by someone unfitted for farm 
life? 

The foregoing are only some of the 
underwriting questions that must be 
given consideration, and undoubtedly 
you will agree that most agents who 
complain of the critical attitude of their 
companies have failed to recognize 
these most important points. Natural- 
ly, agents unfamiliar with these prin- 
ciples have some difficulty in handling 
their farm business, and do not under- 
stand why a business that seems so 
simple should cause so much trouble. 
Yet an agency may continue under 
severe discipline by its company for 
years without ever realizing just what 
farm business actually demands. The 
past four or five years’ experience has, 
however, brought about a changed at- 
titude in that the agent generally ap- 
preciates the service of the companies 
which extend to him the farm writing 
privilege. 

It is not reasonable to believe that 
the companies are unmindful of the 
many obstacles confronting the agent 
under these unfavorable conditions. Due 
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to the adoption of a more conservative 
policy of underwriting, because of the 
deflation of values, the agent’s income 
is automatically reduced. Aside from 
this the companies, because of unfavor- 
able experience, have retired from 
many agencies and cancelled out their 
liability, leaving the agent with the 
problem of replacing his business to 
the best advantage and many times 
with considerable sacrifice to himself, 
not only in time and money, but pres- 
tige in his community as well. 

Farm mutual competition has grown 
due to the generally poor economic con- 
ditions—many farmers being forced 
because of limited funds to buy this 
class of insurance, accepting the addi- 
tional liability of assessment and uncer- 
tainty rather than permit their prop- 
erty to go without protection of some 
sort. Thus stock company agencies 
have suffered loss of the business and 
they must necessarily wait for a re- 
turn of prosperity to the farmer before 
it can be reclaimed. 

But let us return to our program 
of cooperation, including the insured. 
What is his attitude? Can he be en- 
listed, under present conditions, to take 
steps to reduce fire waste and thereby 
make farm business more desirable? 
As previously pointed out, the poor re- 
turns from the farm leave little for 
general improvement. The dwelling 
may need a new roof but the owner 
does not have the money to put one on, 
or his inclination to do so may be re- 
strained when he remembers that he 
has sufficient insurance to purchase 
another farm if the old nouse should 
burn from sparks on the roof. There- 
fore, the company continues to carry 
the risks in the form of over-insurance. 
It must be shown that such malicious 
neglect can only reflect a higher pre- 


mium rate and that ultimately the 
property owner must pay. 
Another important reform on the 


part of the insured necessary to im- 
prove farm business is the problem of 


the small claim. It will require, per- 
haps, some drastic action and possibly 
further restriction of coverage to over- 


come this abuse. The large number of 
such claims reported to the companies 
has become an alarming item, and un- 
less the petty practice can be checked 
the insured can ultimately expect to 
pay more for his protection. Right 
here let it be said that the agent many 
times is responsible. 

The selling of farm insurance has 
always required specialized training, 
even during favorable years, and cer- 
tainly this is no time for less qualifica- 
tion and specialization. Unless sufficient 
volume of the class is written to neces- 
sitate the agents becoming fully in- 
formed and thoroughly acquainted with 
its problems, it can be expected that the 
farm business will prove unsatisfactory 
not only to the company but to the 
agent as well. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS 


OOKER & KINNARD, one of the 

oldest agencies in Louisville; and 
one which advertises as “The Largest 
Insurance Agency in Kentucky,” a 
claim that is not being denied, has re- 
sumed regular advertising in the local 
newspapers. For some time this com- 
pany used space regularly, in which it 
published numerous letters from its 
clients regarding the service rendered 
by the agency, reductions in rates 
gained, and what not. These ads took 
up virtually a quarter of a page, and 
generally appeared in the Monday 
morning Courier Journal, second page, 
lower right corner. 

The same space is being used in a 
fresh series of advertisements, in which 
there is a cut used of an insurance 
policy, with an aeroplane crashing 
through the center of it, and a head- 
ing: “Flying Trips Through a Fire In- 
surance Policy, arranged for busy peo- 
ple.” 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 








the situation exactly. Once again, it 
depends upon you and your agency. 

On the fifteenth of the second month 
you should send out another silk gloved 
persuader. Make your letters friendly 
but not too personal. Here are a couple 
that may be of some help: 

PBT NT. 66.05% ; 

Nearly every day some celebrity ex- 
presses a new opinion on how to cure 
the slump in business. It was Cool- 
idge, I think, who suggested that if 
everyone paid his outstanding bills 
then business would be fine once more. 
But he forgot to mention one extremely 
important point. As a result of that 
very slump everyone hasn’t the money 
to pay up and get square with the 
world—much as they’d like to. 

Of course I don’t know why you 
haven’t paid us the $.... which was 
ANG ON .60<055 for your ...... policy. 
But I feel sure you’d have paid it long 
since if you could see your way to it. 








Building Up a Loeal Agency 


(Concluded from page 25) 


I fully realize too, that there may be 
other bills crying to be paid. 

This note is simply a _ reminder. 
Naturally we’d like to have a check 
right now. But I’m sure you’ll send 
it along as soon as it’s possible for you 
to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 

Since you aren’t going to be a banker 
and advance premiums, some contracts 
will be cancelled out. And it’s only 
fair to tell your client about it ahead 
of time. You might do it this way: 
Dear Mr. : 

There’s one little detail about in- 
surance that most people outside of 
the business don’t know. On the tenth 
of the third month after a policy is 
written the agent must pay the pre- 
mium or the company will cancel the 
policy. And that rule is inviolable. 

I’m sure you mean to pay the $.... 
that was due on...... LOT FOUR 6.6.0.6: 
policy. So I wish I could change the 








rule this time. We all get in a tough 
spot once in a while and can’t pay 
all our bills on the dot. 

Butsaiter: 224 it will be out of 
my hands. Notices of cancellation are 
sent by the insurance company, not the 
agent. And in reality, I suppose it’s 
a fair enough rule. Ninety days is 
quite a long time for such an amount. 

To be perfectly frank, things aren’t 
so rosy with us either. We could use 
our commission on that policy of yours. 
But the thing that bothers me more 
than anything else is that I know you 
don’t want to lose the insurance. So 
won’t you send us a check in time 
to pay the company? 

Sincerely yours, 

Send a letter out every two weeks, 
from the fifteenth of the second month 
until the policy is cancelled. You'll 
never collect all your delinquent ac- 
counts, so don’t raise your blood pres- 
sure by unnecessary and futile ranting. 
On the contrary be overly sweet about 
it. No doubt you’ve noticed how your 
wife goes about asking for an extra 
check? Take heed. 











Capitalizing on Crime 

(Concluded from page 23) 
above all he has no time to argue about 
it. Many a storekeeper has been seri- 
ously hurt or wounded for putting up 
such a stupid dispute. Along with the 
fraud bond comes a little metal sign 
signifying that the merchant is pro- 
tected against holdup, which can be 
placed over his cash register. This sign 
has been dubbed “the life saver,” for 
the reason that in the case of holdup 
where the amount of money at hand 
does not seem to satisfy the bandit, a 
merchant can simply point to the sign 
and explain that he has no reason for 
holding out anything, because he is 
after all losing nothing. This added 
protection against personal injury is 
a good sales point. 

In the matter of counterfeit money a 
merchant’s idea that he can detect it 
on sight is more or less silly. But try 
not to laugh, and carefully explain that 


counterfeiters are really criminal 
craftsmen. Few botch jobs of 
counterfeiting have ever been dis- 


covered, and nearly always the counter- 
feit bills are made from genuine plates 
which have been stolen from some bank. 
It is difficult even for bank tellers 
whose duty is the study of money and 
who handle thousands of dollars more 
each day than any six hundred small 
merchants will ever see, to detect coun- 
terfeits. 

For those merchants who decline to 
cash checks it is only necessary to point 
out the amount of trade they may have 
been losing, or the possible ill-will they 
may have created. The greater major- 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


ity of checks are genuine. For a mer- 
chant to refuse to grant such a small 
favor to his customer, especially if the 
customer has presented the check in 
good faith, is indeed bad business tac- 
tics, for the customer simply goes next 
door, and continues thereafter to go 
next door. The fraud bond eliminates 
any fear of loss on the part of the mer- 
chant, and allows him a good merchan- 
dising point—that of courtesy. 


These are of course, only a few of 
the points which the fraud bond covers, 
but they seem to be important and 
sufficient. In addition the bond sells 
at a low rate, something like $30 for 
the $1000 bond and $50 for the $2,000 
bond which is considerably less than 
the insured is ever likely to pay in the 
case of a hold-up. 

It is one of the finest policies of its 
type which has ever been issued. 
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INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE 


Meets in Milwaukee 
September 28, 29, 30—October 1 


Dollars and Cents ideas for every insur- 
ance advertiser and company executives on 


ADVERTISING—SALES — PUBLICITY 
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CASUALTY-SURETY- 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


we 





Michigan Auto War Is 
Still Brewing 


Home Carriers Rankled at 
Competitive Rates of 
Outside Carriers 





Detroit Auto Club Active 





Agitation for Suit by State Against 
Carriers Adhering to Rates 
First Promulgated by N. A. U. 


LANSING, MacH., Sept. 1.—Michigan’s 
auto insurance rate war, comparatively 
quiescent for a few weeks, resumed its 
place in the center of the picture, from 
the standpoint of insurance interest, 
during the past week when one auto 
reciprocal announced that it had com- 
pleted reinsurance arrangements and 
rumblings of State interference, which 
had practically subsided, became 
ominous once more. 


The Valley Auto Insurance Ex- 
change, organized in 1926 by a group 
of Saginaw and Bay City automobile 
dealers and grown to the extent that 
it wrote $372,484 in net premiums dur- 
ing 1929, announced that it will be re- 
insured by the Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change of the Detroit Automobile Club, 
the State’s strongest reciprocal and the 
largest writer of automobile business in 
Michigan. 


While the ranks of carriers domiciled 
in Michigan was thus being reduced by 
one, effort swere being renewed by 
some of the home carriers to put an 
end to the rate competition of the big 
Eastern companies by pulling political 
wires. Seth Q. Pulver of Owosso, for- 
mer State senator, candidate for at- 
torney-general, and counsel for the de- 
fense league formed by several of the 
Michigan concerns, visited the at- 
torney-general’s office again during the 
week to press for commencement of 
Suit by the State designed to force an 
advance in rates by the outside com- 
panies. Most of the companies af- 
filiated with the National Automobile 
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CLYDE SMITH’S BIRTHDAY 
GIFT 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 1.—A 
most acceptable birthday present 
was received by President Clyde 
B. Smith of the National Associa- 
tion last week when, on Aug. 30, 
his natal day and the final busi- 
ness day of the association’s year, 
he received word from New York 
that the membership quota for 
the year had been attained and 
perhaps surpassed. 

President Smith a few weeks 
ago sent out a last-minute call 
for assistance in maintaining the 
expansion program of the asso- 
ciation. Members had not been 
added to the ranks up to that 
time at anything like the 10 per 
cent increase per year demanded 
in the association’s five-year pro- 
gram. But the response to the 
president’s appeal was instanta- 
neous and overwhelming. Asso- 
ciation leaders in all parts of the 
country rallied to the plea and 
notified President Smith that they 
would devote a large part or all 
of their time to gaining new mem- 
berships until the quota was as- 
sured. Sheafs of telegrams de- 
scribing their success have since 
been filed with the president, who 
was much gratified and flattered 
by this heary compliance with his 
wishes. The final birthday mes- 
sage from New York headquar- 
ters came as a most welcome cli- 
max which was_ tremendously 
heartening to the National chief, 
who can now look forward to ter- 
minating his regime in the pres- 
idency with an unblemished rec- 
ord of constructive work. 











Underwriters’ Association have been 
accepting business ever since late in 
May on a basis of 50 per cent off man- 
ual on collision and 25 per cent off on 
fire and theft. These rates, the Mich- 
igan carriers insist, cannot be met 
without ruinous results for the home 
concerns and the State is urged to 
intervene on the claim that the rates 
were cut by the big companies in viola- 
tion of the State’s anti-trust law. This 
same claim was advanced late in May 
when the western committee of the 
N. A. U. A. authorized all member 
companies to reduce rates in Michigan 
on that basis. _When the State probe 


Taylor Joins Darby 
Day Outfit 





Resigns Presidency of Fed- 
eral Surety Company to 
Go with New Fleet 





Successor Not Appointed 





Well-Known Executive Will 
Have General Supervision of 
Chicago Fidelity and Casualty 


William L. Taylor has resigned as 
president and general manager of the 
Federal Surety Company of Davenport, 
Iowa, and has joined the Darby A. Day 
organization in the capacity of execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company. Col. Tay- 
lor has already assumed his new duties. 

No successor to Col. Taylor, who also 
resigned as a director of Lloyds Cas- 
ualty Company, has yet been named by 
the Federal Surety. Percy F. Biglen, 
former secretary of the Lloyds Cas- 
ualty, is understood to be temporarily 
acting as executive head of the com- 
pany. 

William L. Taylor has spent a 
quarter of a century in the insurance 
business. He began as a special agent 
and has had experience, at some time 
or other, in every branch of the cas- 
ualty business. He has been with the 
Federal Surety since 1920 previous to 
which he was an executive of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Col. Taylor has a reputation as an 
agency builder and his association with 
Darby A. Day, a compelling figure in 
the casualty horizon since his estab- 
lishment of an important fleet of com- 
panies, will be watched with interest. 








threatened, however, the committee 
rescinded its order and left any further 
rate-cutting up to the individual com- 
panies so as to avoid the possibility of 
a charge of concerted action “in re- 
straint of trade.” Practically all of 
the companies, however, have con- 
tinued to use the new rates, 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 














60 PARK PLACE 


Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 
Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 


GENERAL AGENTS 











Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
Virginia, No. and So. — 
Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 





For Agency Connections Address Above, or 


Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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Executive Offices: 


84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


|CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 




































































FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 
San Francisco, California 
114 Sansome Street 


Western Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Southeast Department 
Hurt Building 
tlanta, Georgia 
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“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send | 
, Cluff’s new book to me. ' 


! 
Address 6... cerececcccescccceees : 


' ‘ 
RUSH COUPON——>> aiia‘iesieas “any 
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Philadelphia Arbitration 
Bureau Ready 





Claims Organization Soon to 
Commence Regular Monthly 
Hearings on Cases 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1. — The first 
hearings of the Arbitration Committee 
of the Bureau Claims Association, 
formed several months ago to adjust 
claims, prorate losses and make adjust- 
ments when two or more companies are 
involved in the same loss, will be held 
in about ten days. 

Wilbur F. Whittle, chairman of the 
committee, said today that eight cases 
had been docketed for early hearings 
but only three would be heard at the 
September meeting. The delay in an 
early docketing of the remaining five 
cases is attributed to the committee rule 
allowing interested parties fifteen days 
to file their answers to case brought be- 
fore the group for arbitration. 

Although the machinery for the arbi- 
tration board was set up early in June, 
when the announcement was made that 
the committee was ready to have cases 
submitted to it, hearings have been 
necessarily delayed on account of va- 
cations, Mr. Whittle said. 

While the committee plans to hold 
hearings once each month, more fre- 
quent meetings will be conducted for 
the next three or four months until the 
docket is cleaned up. 


G. L. Stevick in Charge of F. & D. 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 2. — Guy LeRoy 
Stevick, Pacific Cpast vice-president of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland, has been named by the di- 
rectors of the company to be executive 
head of the organization during the 
absence of President Charles R. Miller, 
who, with Mrs. Miller, is making a tour 
of Europe. Mr. Stevick, who has been 
with the F. & D. for many years and 
is one of the best known field men on 
the Pacific Coast, will relinquish his 
duties and return to the coast when 
Mr. Miller returns. 


California Agency Appointment 


Prentice Hewitt, of Los Angeles, has 
been appointed general agent for Cal- 
ifornia, for the Underwriters’ Casualty 
Company of Milwaukee. The Company 
was. recently licensed to sell liability 
insurance in the State. 


Eugene F. Hord Elected to Fire- 
man’s Fund Indem. Board 


Eugene F. Hord, recently appointed 
executive vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company, was 
named as a member of the Board of 
Directors of that organization at a 
meeting of the latter group on Aug. 28. 
Hord’s appointment as vice-president 
was also confirmed at that meeting. 








OSCOE K. NOBLE, well known 

local agent at Northampton, Mass., 
and president of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has sent 
out a general notice to the fire and 
casualty agents of the state to reserve 
Oct. 21, as on this date will be held the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association. The meeting this year will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
and there will be a business session in 
the afternoon, to be followed by a ban- 
quet and speaking in the evening. 

While the program is not complete 
as yet, President Noble says that there 
will be a number of topics of vital in- 
terest to the agents discussed, as well 
as some outstanding speakers. 

He particularly stresses at.this time 
the fact that the fiscal year of the as- 
sociation begins on Sept. 1, and urges 
the importance of prompt payment of 
dues by the entire membership. He is 
also anxious to secure the help of every 
member in increasing the membership 
of the association, and to that end asks 
each member to secure at least one new 
member by Oct. 1. 
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New England News and Comment 


News of the election of George E. 
Turner of Chicago as president of the 
First Reinsurance Co., of Hartford, 
was well received over here where Mr. 
Turner has many friends. The First 
Reinsurance Co. is the casualty-surety 
member of the Rossia Group of rein- 
surance companies. Mr. Turner has 
been a well known figure in casualty in- 
surance association activities. He en- 
tered upon his new duties on Sept. 1. 


Two casualty insurance companies 
have entered the State of New Hamp- 
shire during the past week, one from 
Boston and one from New York City. 
The former is the American Policy- 
holders Insurance Co., of 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston; and the latter the In- 
terboro Mutual Indemnity Co., of New 
York City. 


In the death of William P. Bryant, 
supervisor of rates in the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters recently, the in- 
surance fraternity has lost an out- 
standing figure. 
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I. D. Ellison Named Comp- 
troller of Common- 
wealth Casualty 





Appointment of Former Hudson 
Casualty Official First Step in 
Planned Expansion 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 2. — Freeland 
W. Kendrick, president of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty Company, an- 
nounced today that the board of direc- 
tors of the company had appointed Ira 
D. Ellison comptroller of the company. 

Mr. Kendrick said that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ellison was one of the 
expansion moves being planned by the 
company. 

Mr. Ellison will head the department 
dealing with the purchase and sale of 
securities and the collection of pre- 
miums and disbursements. 

He was formerly comptroller of the 
Hudson Casualty and was for more 
than eight years with Joseph Froggatt 
& Company, insurance accountants and 
actuarial consultants, as a supervising 
expert. Prior to that he was connected 
with the First National Bank of Jer- 
sey City. 

He is a member of the Insurance In- 
stitute and the Casualty Insurance So- 
ciety of Accountants and Statisticians. 





Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
| $11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 











Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 

Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 








Casualty, Surety, Etc. 












356,988 
PROSPECTS 


received advertising letters 


in first five months 


| 
of 1930 


$19,000,000 of 
BUSINESS 


sold on lives of 
‘‘advertised’’ prospects 
in same period 


Bankers Life Company 
Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Established 1879 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 
Unexcelled Life Policies 
Children’s Policies 
Group Insurance 


We have a few General Agency openings for 
men not presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 




















Great American 
Insurance Companp 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


One Liberty Street 
310 S. Michigan Ave. 
233 Sansome Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOME OFFICE., 
WESTERN Dept. 
PACIFIC Dept., 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 








Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 


County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Co. 
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T the meeting of the San Jose As- 
sociation (California) of Insur- 
ance Agents on Aug. 28, officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
Harold H. Shanley, president; Thorn- 
ton D. Webster, vice-president, and O. 
D. Baldwin, secretary-treasurer. M. R. 
Jolimay, retiring president, announced 
that the membership of the Association 
had doubled during the past year. 


Because of popular demand a ten lec- 
ture course in “Marine Insurance” is 
to be given by the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division, at its San 
Francisco quarters, 540 Powell Street. 
The course will start Sept. 16. Walter 
G. Hays, of the Average Adjusting De- 
partment of Marsh & McLennan, J. B. 
F. Davis & Son, Ltd., is the instructor. 


H. W. Wheatley, well known San 





News of San Francisco and the Coast 


Francisco insurance adjuster, an- 
nounces the transfer of his business to 
San Jose (California), where he has 
opened offices in the Bank of Italy 
Building. He has been in the insur- 
ance business as an adjuster for 26 
years. Ten years ago he established 
himself as an independent adjuster. 


After a month’s stay in San Fran- 
cisco, spent in conferring with head 
office officials, George Jordan, manager 
of the Atlantic Marine Department of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, has left for New York. Enroute 
to that city he will stop over at Denver, 
Kansas City, and Chicago. For six 
years Jordan was Assistant Marine 
Secretary at San Francisco. From 
there he went to New York, as man- 
ager of the Atlantic Marine Depart- 
ment. 








Empire State Surety Liquidated 


The Liquidation Bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department, which has 
made a great reputation for itself 
through the facility and economy with 
which it has effected liquidations, has 
added another achievement to its fine 
record. In a report submitted by Act- 
ing Superintendent Behan, it is re- 
vealed that the department had on hand 
funds amounting to $78,996.13 for dis- 
tribution to the policyholders and cred- 
itors of the Empire State Surety Com- 
pany which was placed in the hands of 
the Department for liquidation on Dec. 
16, 1912. 

At that time the company’s assets 
consisted of various parcels of real 
estate, various claims for salvage and 
against defaulted banks, etc., and $16,- 
147 in cash. Management of the estate 
by the liquidator has resulted in the 
salvaging of a much larger amount 
than had ever been anticipated. All the 
debts have been paid and there remains 
a surplus which will be applied to par- 
tial payment of interest on the debts. 


Sprague on Western Swing 

Frank Ellsworth Sprague, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies of 
the Union Indemnity Company and the 
New York Indemnity Company left 
Saturday, Aug. 30, on a trip that will 
take him through the principle cities 
of the Middlewest and Great Lake Re- 
gion. He will visit Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Waterloo, Iowa and Indianap- 
olis. 
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Globe-Michigan Agency Willl 
Represent Globe Indemnity 


The Globe-Michigan agency of De- 
troit, now in the process of incorpor- 
ation, will be general agent in Wayne 
County and in fifteen adjacent counties 
for the Globe Indemnity Company of 
Newark, N. J. Nelson A. Bloom and 
Charles A. Platts are the incorporators 
of the agency. Mr. Bloom has been the 
head of Bloom, Chapman, Inc., which 
now becomes a part of the new agency. 
Mr. Platts recently resigned as special 
executive representative of the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company of 
Detroit. 
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Insurance Society’s Course for 
Brokers 


Lectures in the course for brokers 
given by the Insurance Society of New 
York are scheduled to start on Oct. 2. 
There will be twenty-one lectures in 
all of which nine will be of a general 
nature, five on casualty insurance, five 
on fire insurance, one on inland marine 
and one on automobile insurace. 

The general lectures will discuss the 
following: the business of insurance, 
history, development, etc.; fundamen- 
tal principles of insurance; organiza- 
tion of the insurance business; insur- 
ance carriers; the insurance transac- 
tion; State supervision; production; 
the broker, his legal and practical po- 
sition, his obligations to client and 
carrier; organization of the brokers. 

The five casualty lectures will in- 
clude discussions of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability and 
workmen’s collective; burglary and 
plate glass; miscellaneous public lia- 
bility; property damage and collision; 
accident and health; power house and 
miscellaneous insurance. 


National Surety on the Air 


“National Surety Secret Cases” is 
the name of a new radio feature which 
goes over the air every Wednesday 
night from station WJZ, New York. 
The National Surety Company is spon- 
soring the program and is supplying 
the material from its files. Striking 
cases of robbery, burglary, embezzle- 
ment and forgery are dramatically 
presented. The feature has succeeded 
in creating widespread interest. The 
talk immediately follows the sensa- 
tional “Amos ’n Andy” program. 


New Jersey News and Comment 


EANECK, Bergen County, has been 

steadily developing into a flourish- 
ing municipality. It is now about to 
take a most decisive step. The tax- 
payers League has filed a petition for 
a referendum (Sept. 16) on whether or 
not Teaneck shall adopt a municipal 
form of government. 

Connected with this idea another im- 
portant proposition is now before the 
citizens of that community. That re- 
lates to the modernizing of its fire 
alarm system, involving the complete 
installation of boxes placed at strategic 
points throughout the township. The 
erection of a modern fire headquarters 
building equipped with apparatus. of 
approved character, is also under con- 
sideration. It is generally considered 
that Teaneck will meet the need. 

¢ £ 3 

In the Educational Advertising cam- 

paign undertaken by the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, the list 
of daily newspapers selected for the 
State of New Jersey embraces thirty- 
six. 

* ok * 

Agents have been notified by their 
companies that the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey 
has approved a supplemental contract 
for use in connection with fire policies, 
to insure, against loss or damage by 
falling aircraft, explosion, hail, riot 
or windstorm. Endorsements embody- 
ing these added hazards may be at- 
tached to existing fire policies at an 
additional rate of 12 cents per hundred 
dollars per annum (30 cents for three 
years). 

* co * 

On Labor Day, Fire Company No. 1 
of New Milford celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of its regular parade on 
that holiday. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 























PRODUCTION— 





of Paid Business by this 
Company showed a gain of 
Thirty Percent in 1929. If 
there is a more eloquent 
story of performance by 
the Company in an Expand- 
ing Mood, you write it, 
Fieldman! Or better still, 
write for information about 
the opportunities to join in 
the greater performance of 


1930. 














CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


| Home Office: Sacramento 


























Insurance in Force 


$373,829,672.00 





Admitted Assets . 
$66,078,899.84 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$9.843,679.30 





Total Payments to Policyholders 


Since Organization 
$57,731,337.00 
—The— 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 


JOHN G. WALKER BRADFORD H. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board President 



































Suppose 
You Were 


President— 





If you were the executive head of a life com- 
pany, empowered to make it an ideal organiza- 
tion from the fieldman’s point of view, what 
would you require of your ideal company ? 


Financial strength? A complete line of strong- 
appeal policies? An agency contract as generous 
as you could make it? A special department to 
furnish sales helps and do training work in the 
field? What else? List the things you would 
want your company to be. 


The Franklin has tried to be that kind of a 
company—alert, four-square, sound to the core, 
and open-minded in regard to the policy owner’s 
wants and the fieldman’s point of view. And in 
its forty-six vears of trying The Franklin has suc- 
ceeded in meeting most of the requirements of 
“field ideals.” 





The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 





NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 




















ENJOY THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 
management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 


servidor and the “sleepingest” 








beds imaginable in every room. 





v 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
3.55, 47% 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
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Proposed 1931 Schedule Published 
By Massachusetts Commissioner 


Experience of Past Three Years Under Compulsory 
Insurance Law Shows Needed Upward 


Revision 


Boston, Aug. 29.—Insurance Com- 
missioner Merton L. Brown of Massa- 
chusetts today made public a proposed 
rate schedule for the year 1931 for 
policies of liability insurance under the 
Compulsory Insurance Law, the pro- 
posed schedule being based upon the 
experience of the years 1927, 1928 and 
1929. In considerable of this schedule 
it should be thoroughly understood that 
the commissioner is specifically charged 
with certain well defined duties from 
which he has no alternative. The 
Massachusetts law provides that the 
commissioner shall fix classifications of 
risks which are fair and reasonable 
and establish minimum charges which 
are adequate, reasonable, just and non- 
discriminatory. The requirement that 
the rates shall be adequate means that 
they must be sufficient to produce 
enough revenue to the insurance com- 
panies to pay all the just claims and 
necessary expenses and allow them a 
reasonable profit. The requirement 
that they be reasonable means that the 
rates must not be more than sufficient 
to produce enough revenue as above 
stated. 

The experience has clearly demon- 
strated that there is a wide. difference 
in the aggregate amount of losses 
caused by different types of motor 
vehicles. 

The experience also plainly shows 
that motor vehicles principally garaged 
in certain cities or towns are involved 
in more accidents resulting in the pay- 
ment of claims by insurance companies, 
than those garaged in other places. The 
establishment of just and non-discrim- 
inatory rates involves the division of 
the commonwealth into territories com- 
prised of cities and towns producing the 
same relative hazard or risk. It is to 
be noted that the cost of each claim 
is not charged to the city or town in 
which the accident occurs, but to the 
city or town in which the car causing 
the accident is principally garaged. 

The insurance companies requested 
that the commissioner fix a rate sched- 
ule for 1931 which would represent in 
the aggregate an increase of more than 
30 per cent over the 1930 rates for pas- 
Senger cars and substantial increases 
for other types. 

The experience record of the various 
communities of the commonwealth ap- 
Pears at this time to require a re- 
vision of rates which if finally adopted 
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for 1931. 


of Rates 


represents on the average an increase 


of about 6 per cent. In a few instances, 


the experience appears to justify a 
slight decrease in the rates proposed 
It is to be regretted that 
further decreases cannot be proposed 
on the experience now available. The 





dpe 
Ameriean Credit Insurance 


66a > : : 
*A”—American Credit Insurance guarantees that 
your losses from bad debts will not exceed the nor- 
mal loss incident to your particular business. 


35° 


proposed rates are lower than the 1930 
rates in many municipalities outside 
of Massachusetts. In this connection 
the following illustrations may be 
given: 


WwW x ¥ 

Boston 
(Proposed for 1931).. 53 57 66 
New York -City........: 103 103 103 
Philadelphians ..<.6c0ses 63 73 91 
SG Laieeervvindscvlesees 41 48 60 
SOPIER  CItS 6 cc crtnees 5 46 St 72 
PYOWIGGNEG 2.5 s.slddaces 40 53 63 
YN) 1) \ ee a er eer se 55 668 ~= 87 
ERMAN RE Os «ac ciavuid sateen 44 47 57 
Schenectady. .....e.660% 51 63 #80 























*“B”—The normal loss is a fair, reasonable sum of 
money which every business house finds it neces- 
sary to set up as an average reserve. This normal 
loss should be included into the regular overhead 
expenses and automatically becomes a part of the 
selling price of the merchandise. 


“C”—The premium is scientifically gauged by 
the individual requirements of the policy-holder, 
based on a number of factors. These include: 
ratings of his customers; the type of customer; 
the terms of sale; the manufacturer’s volume of 
sales: his credit loss record over past periods; the 
amount that is owed him; the amount of coverage 
needed, ete. 





General Insurance Brokers, you can make money 
co-operating in the selling of American Credit In- 
surance. See which of your present clients are 
not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then write 
us for full details of our attractive proposition. 


c lhe AM ERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M*‘ FADDEN, erssipane 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 












TO AGENTS- 


- * We have many excel- 
A lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 












If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


“6 Jefferson Standard 
¢ Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS 1 FORCE 


























| Fa underwriters to win success in 
their business must have all the tools 
of the trade at their disposal. Illinois 
Life men can offer modern policies to 
fit every need. 


ILLINOIS LIFE (INSURANCE CO. 
1212 LAKE SHORE DRIVE - CHICAGO 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 






































I What Makes a Good 
Company? 


A company with sufficient age and financial sta- 
bility, a live-and-let-live contract, policies that 
compare favorably with the best, close Head Of- 
fice cooperation, lead service and other modern 
working tools. These are the principal things for 
which an agent looks. 

By these standards Fidelity is a good company. 
Its reputaton rests upon over half a century of 
fair dealing. It is financially solid. 1t operates in 
thirty-nine states, including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis and has over $415,000,000 
insurance in force. Its lead service and Low Rate 
policies make selling easier. 

Desirable openings for the right men seeking a 
wider and more profitable field of action. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 














































@, eral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


2. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 































Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole - hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


ROAST: Si 








George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 













































Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$157,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 















mit hegtt IA P. N. Thevenet, 

Lda! eaweeteits | VP. & Secty. 
Chis tf See P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 


A. C. Bigger 
Vice-President 





HOME OFFICE .. DALLAS. TEXAS.’ 

















SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














































of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street New York City 





NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


RECOGNITION 
of identity of interest, as shown by GERMANIC’S 
profit sharing plan; a sincere desire to help its 
agents with their problems; and the ability so to 
do 

MAKES 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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SPECTATOR STATISTICS 














1910 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE 





DEATH RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF ONE HUNDRED INSURANCE COMPANIES, 























































































































AVERAGES 
CoMPANIES 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 ]1915 |1916 |1917 |1918 }1919 |1920 |1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1928 | 1929 
: 1910 | 1915 1925 | 1910 
to to to to 
1914 | 1919 1929} 1929 
rt | er 1.29] 1.24] 1.20] 1.18] 1.35] 1.24] 1.38] 1.19] 1.46] 1.05] 0.95] 0.82] 0.96] 0.97] 0.91) 0.84] 0.86 0.98] 1.14] 1.25] 1.24 0.97| 1.01 
— American Central.......... 0.48] 0.68] 0.58] 0.56] 0.64] 0.74] 0.65] 0.57| 1.22] 0.80] 0.52] 0.66] 0.57] 0.54] 0.63] 0.62] 0.93] 0.98] 0.82] 1.05) 0.59] 0.81 0.87| 0.79 
= American, Mich.. ......+....| 0.32| 0.33| 0.42| 0.37] 0.46] 0.55] 0.34] 0.47| 0.96] 0.59] 0.36] 0.45] 0.55] 0.55] 0.59] 0.63] 0.53] 0.55| 0.61] 0.79] 0.39] 0.60 0.63] 0.65 
American National Tex.....| 0.77| 0.48] 0.79| 0.54] 0.62] 0.59] 0.48] 0.61| 1.02] 0.92| 0.56] 0.51] 0.52| 0.69] 0.58] 0.73] 0.57] 0.57| 0.72] 0.65] 0.63] 0.75 0.65) 0.64 
a a Oe Bie 8.00] 0.61] 0.45] 0.43] 0.37] 0.30] 0.38] 1.20] 0.57] 0.50| 0.53] 0.56] 0.37| 0.38] 0.45] 0.55 0.29] 0.66] 0.49] 0.57 0.49] 0.49 
Atlantic Life.............. 0.85 0.59} 0.93) 0.64] 0.53] 0.71] 0.72] 0.54] 1.13] 0.55] 0.51] 0.48] 0.51] 0.67] 0.59] 0.54] 0.73] 0.65] 0.69] 0.87] 0.68] 0.73 0.76] 0.70 
Baltimore Life............ 0.81| 0.64] 0.69] 0.54] 0.78] 0.91] 0.76] 0.62] 1.42] 0.90| 0.68] 0.67] 0.67| 0.79] 0.73| 0.72] 0.77| 0.77| 0.88] 1.03] 0.70| 0.94 0.84] 0.80 
Bankers, Neb............- 0.35| 0.30] 0.35] 0.36|-0.47] 0.36] 0.38] 0.41] 0.91] 0.50| 0.47] 0.32] 0.40] 0.40} 0.40| 0.51] 0.40] 0.38] 0.40] 0.46] 0.37] 0.53 0.43] 0.43 
Bankers Reserve.......... 0.43] 0.38] 0.47| 0.60] 0.42] 0.49] 0.45] 0.39] 0.79] 0.78] 0.36] 0.45] 0.44] 0.59] 0.46] 0.49] 0.57] 0.48] 0.50] 0.54] 0.47] 0.60 0.69] 0.51 
Beneficial Life.....: ...... 0.25] 0.41] 0.31] 0.36] 0.36] 0.44] 0.34] 0.65] 1.38] 0.91| 0.58] 0.44] 0.63| 0.54] 0.73] 0.49] 0.56] 0.56| 0.50] 0.60] 0.34] 0.78 0.55} 0.59 
Bevan cs wise sissies 1.42] 1.30] 1.58] 1.15] 1.75] 1.70} 1.47] 1.28] 1.74] 1.44] 1.26] 1.21] 1.11] 1.45] 1.24] 1.26] 1.17] 1.04] 1.22] 1.47] 1.44] 1.52 1.31] 1.32 
Boston Mutual............. 1.69] 1.23] 1.36] 1.42] 1.37] 1.50] 1.50] 1.30] 1.96] 1.26] 2.09] 1.13] 1.37] 1.02] 0.97] 1.44] 1.03] 1.13] 0.79] 1.01| 1.41] 1.50 1.13] 1.26 
Capitol, Colo.............. "30| 0.69] 0.68] 0.73] 0.50] 0.30] 0.67| 0.45] 1.49] 0.84] 0.83] 0.59] 0.65] 0.62] 0.74] 0.70] 0.79] 1.11] 1.10] 0.61] 0.59] 0.81 0.89] 0.77 
Central, Ia. ... 0.21] 0.34] 0.34] 0.37] 0.39] 0.34) 0.34] 0.70] 0.80] 0.67] 0.33] 0.41] 0.36] 0.41] 0.41] 0.41] 0.40] 0.40] 0.48] 0.33] 0.55 0.51] 0.43 
Canta cs csciccsccces 0.34] 0.44] 0.38] 0.20] 0.40} 0.29] 0.53] 1.17] 0.46] 0.46] 0.37| 0.48] 0.33| 0.39] 0.48| 0.46] 0.57] 0.56] 0.46| 0.31] 0.59 0.49] 0.47 
Colonial Life, N.J ........ 0.73} 0.84] 0.94] 1.11] 1.01] 0.82] 1.07] 2.13] 1.43] 1.13] 2.04] 1.53] 1.10] 2.38] 1.35] 0.93] 0.61| 0.97] 0.58] 0.60] 0.92) 1.32 0.71} 1.05 
Columbus Mutual Life... . . 0.31] 0.32} 0.19] 0.37] 0.37] 0.37| 0.37| 0.52] 0.59] 0.48] 0.31] 0.30} 0.35] 0.39] 0.32| 0.33] 0.52] 0.64] 0.79] 0.46) 0.23] 0.48 0.44] 0.41 
Columbian National....... 0.55} 0.72] 0.81| 0.54] 0.67] 0.75| 0.60] 0.65] 1.25] 0.76] 0.66] 0.43] 0.79] 0.83] 0.73] 0.72] 0.91] 0.73] 0.91] 1.07] 0.66] 0.81 0.87| 0.78 
Commonwealth, Ky........ 0.79| 0.41] 0.55| 0.56] 0.76] 0.66] 0.95| 0.65] 1.20] 1.08] 0.51] 0.57] 0.71] 0.57| 0.48} 0.54] 0.50] 0.53] 0.71] 0.53] 0.62] 1.13 0.56} 0.62 
Connecticut General. ...... 0.66 0.75| 0.81| 0.66] 0.72] 0.91] 0.91] 0.62| 1.22} 0.70} 0.68| 0.66] 0.60] 0.58] 0.66] 0.60| 0.66] 0.64] 0.79] 0.86] 0.72] 0.86 0.73] 0.72 
Connecticut Mutual....... 2.37] 2.34] 2.21] 2.18] 1.80} 2.00] 1.78) 1.58] 1.98] 1.64] 1.39] 1.28] 1.04] 1.04] 0.94] 0.95] 1.01] 0.92] 0.83] 0.88] 2.17] 1.79 0.89} 1.26 
Conservative, W. Va....... 0.63] 0.41] 0.54] 0.91| 0.51] 0.29] 0.36] 0.45] 1.26] 0.92] 0.50| 0.72] 0.77] 0.73] 1.01] 0.66] 0.69] 0.90] 0.98] 1.42] 0.62] 0.70 0.96] 0.85 
Continental American...... 0.76] 0.37] 0.29] 0.20] 0.26] 0.44] 0.41| 0.30] 1.13] 0.64] 0.46] 0.39] 0.44] 0.66] 0.31] 0.44] 0.73] 0.28] 0.54] 0.54) 0.25] 0.61 0.51} 0.49 
Feet Continental, Mo........... 0.52] 0.44] 0.45] 0.66] 0.65] 0.77] 0.57| 0.66] 1.38] 1.21] 0.86] 0.77] 0.62] 0.66] 0.61] 0.68] 0.90] 0.72] 0.37] 0.76] 0.57] 0.96 0.68} 0.69 
Equitable, New York...... 1.50| 1.50] 1.48] 1.39] 1.41] 1.52] 1.49] 1.40] 1.66] 1.31] 1.13] 1.03] 1.03] 0.99] 0.93] 0.87] 0.93] 0.90] 0.92] 0.99] 1.41] 1.47 0.93} 1.18 
Equitable, Des Moines.....| 0.56] 0.46] 0.49] 0.45] 0.40] 0.42] 0.54] 0.42] 1.00] 0.55] 0.49] 0.40] 0.44] 0.51] 0.39] 0.35] 0.44] 0.40] 0.54] 0.57] 0.46] 0.60 0.46} 0.48 
Federal Life*............. 0.65] 0.79] 1.02] 0.69] 0.83] 0.69] 0.81] 0.66] 1.23] 0.75] 0.62] 0.67] 0.82] 0.70] 0.72] 0.73] 0.58] 0.59] 0.67] 0.76] 0.80] 0.83 0.68} 0.72 
Fidelity Mutual........... 1.29] 1.29] 1.33] 1.20] 1.38] 1.41] 1.49] 1.11] 1.71] 1.15] 0.99] 1.04] 0.88] 0.94] 0.99] 0.83] 0.95] 0.94] 0.90] 0.99] 1.30] 1.37 0.88] 1.05 
rather ae 1.16] 0.87| 0.90] 0.91] 0.93] 0.86] 0.88] 0.87] 1.12| 0.87] 0.64] 0.62] 0.67] 0.68] 0.68] 0.74] 0.69] 0.66] 0.77] 0.76] 0.95] 0.93 0.73] 0.76 
George Washington........ 0.71] 0.69] 0.47] 0.64] 0.33] 0.72] 0.69] 0.90| 1.10] 0.99] 0.49] 0.53] 0.98] 0.71] 0.69] 0.69] 0.84] 0.67] 0.93] 0.93] 0.67| 0.77 0.76| 0.75 
Great Southern Life....... 0.86| 0.24] 0.39] 0.56] 0.50] 0.82] 0.47] 0.62| 1.49] 0.77] 0.81] 0.65] 0.81] 0.59] 0.82] 0.64] 0.59] 0.58] 0.76] 0.74] 0.49] 0.88 0.67} 0.71 
Guaranty Life, Ia.......... 0.59] 0.42] 0.23] 0.27| 0.25] 0.31] 0.35} 0.34] 0.96] 1.06] 0.33] 0.35] 0.40] 0.42] 0.29] 0.29] 0.27] 1.02] 0.48] 0.43] 0.35] 0.67 0.53] 0.47 
Guardian, New York...-...| 1.22] 1.31] 1.22] 1.07| 1.18] 1.34] 1.07] 1.23] 1.50] 1.13] 0.77] 0.73] 0.80] 0.80] 0.83] 0.78] 0.76] 0.81] 0.73] 0.93] 1.21] 1.26 0.81] 0.95 
Home Arie ccs. so she. topo 0.09] 0.89] 0.32] 0.75] 0.62] 0.84] 1.18] 1.16] 0.50] 0.75] 0.71| 0.81] 0.61| 0.41] 0.64| 0.67] 0.52] 0.75] 0.85] 0.56] 0.85 0.70) 0.69 
HomeLife, N. Y.. ........- 1.02] 1.18] 0.99] 0.91] 1.14] 1.05] 1.16] 0.87] 1.18] 1.08] 0.87] 0.79] 0.82] 0.85] 0.85] 0.91] 0.83] 0.85] 0.73] 0.98] 1.05] 1.07 0.86] 0.90 
Minot Biles. .20080sseas% 1.01] 1.01] 0.99] 0.98] 0.89] 0.81] 1.01] 0.84] 1.02| 0.93] 0.78] 0.73] 0.70] 0.64] 0.67| 0.67] 0.67] 0.70] 0.71] 0.79] 0.97] 0.93] 0.70] 0.71] 0.78 
Indianapolis Life.......... 0:11] 0.12] 0.18] 0.21] 0.19] 0.35] 0.30] 0.50] 0.88] 0.51| 0.50] 0.30] 0.36] 0.23] 0.46] 0.40] 0.41] 0.40] 0.47] 0.46] 0.18] 0.53] 0.37] 0.43] 0.41 
Inter-Southern..........+- 0.30] 0.08] 0.60] 0.28] 0.76] 0.75| 0.63] 0.97] 1.26] 1.05] 0.92] 0.66] 0.82] 0.83] 0.83] 0.87] 0.84] 0.81] 0.91] 0.78] 0.59] 0.93] 0.81| 0.84] 0.84 
Jefferson Standard......... 0.78] 0.71] 0.87| 0.79] 0.83] 0.67] 0.62| 0.72] 1.02] 0.83] 0.73] 0.46] 0.66] 0.70] 0.63] 0.70] 0.65] 0.70] 0.69] 0.94] 0.81] 0.82] 0.64] 0.60] 0.65 
John Hancock*............ 0.86] 0.67] 0.78] 0.81| 0.74] 0.89] 0.85| 0.87] 1.34] 0.83] 0.73] 0.65] 0.70} 0.71] 0.69] 0.72] 0.79] 0.76] 0.78] 0.86] 0.78] 0.96] 0.70] 0.78] 0.78 
— Kansas City......<<.0+++- 0.49] 0.46] 0.43] 0.35] 0.45] 0.46] 0.49] 0.45] 1.17] 0.65] 0.54] 0.42] 0.43] 0.49] 0.40] 0.46] 0.46] 0.49] 0.57] 0.58] 0.43] 0.68] 0.45] 0.52] 0.52 
TeitaP EC: 5.0 occcccees 0.48] 0.51| 0.19] 0.39] 0.70] 0.69] 0.42] 0.47| 1.31] 0.49] 0.67] 0.55] 0.72| 0.80] 0.50] 0.62) 0.62] 0.70] 0.61) 0.59] 0.47] 0.68] 0.64| 0.62| 0.63 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.*....... 1.13] 1.07| 0.90] 0.82] 0.82| 0.91] 0.78] 0.64| 1.53] 0.78] 0.84] 0.57| 0.62] 0.52| 0.59] 0.53] 0.75] 0.77] 0.75] 0.75| 0.93] 0.88| 0.62] 0.72) 0.72 
Lincolr National.......... 0.18] 0.15] 0.44] 0.30] 0.48] 0.36] 0.57] 0.41| 1.13) 0.58] 0.55] 0.46] 0.56] 0.79] 0.66] 0.55] 0.76] 0.99] 0.74] 0.87] 0.36] 0.68] 0.63] 0.80] 0.74 
al Manhattan...........066. 1.91] 1.97| 1.79] 1.61] 2.05] 2.11] 1.88} 1.99] 2.37] 1.83] 1.60] 1.55] 1.65] 1.65] 1.60] 1.29] 1.56] 1.40] 1.43] 1.20] 1.86] 2.03] 1.53] 1.53] 1.67 
,e Massachusetts Mutual. .... 1.04] 0.95] 1.09] 1.04] 1.03] 1.11] 1.09] 0.98] 1.39] 0.94] 0.90] 0.75] 0.84] 0.76] 0.77] 0.73] 0.78] 0.71] 0.75] 0.76] 1.03] 1.10] 0.80] 0.75] 0.84 
Metropolitan*............. 0:77| 0.74] 0.75] 0.731 0.72| 0.76] 0.77] 0.76] 1.21| 0.83] 0.66] 0.57| 0.58] 0.59] 0.58] 0.59] 0.61] 0.60] 0.64] 0.68] 0.74] 0.88] 0.59] 0.63] 0.66 
Midland Mutual........... 0.36] 0.24] 0.26] 0.23] 0.43] 0.14] 0.54] 0.26] 0.90] 0.50] 0.38] 0.36] 0.39] 0.34] 0.38] 0.46] 0.27] 0.55} 0.50] 0.44] 0.32] 0.50] 0.37| 0.45] 0.43 
Minnesota Mutual.........| 1.46] 1.53] 1.34] 1.08] 1.11] 1.27] 1.25] 1.06] 1.44] 0.95] 0.65] 0.63| 0.64] 0.75] 0.69] 0.78] 0.72] 0.58] 0.68] 0.90] 1.29] 1.17] 0.67] 0.73] 0.81 
Missouri State..........-- 0.85] 0.95] 0.68] 0.95] 0.74] 0.67] 0.62] 0.60} 1.38] 0.76] 0.63) 0.50} 0.75] 0.70} 0.76) 0.73) 0.84) 0.71) 0.82) 0.91) 0.82) 0.83) 0.68) 0.81) 0.78 
s 
Motitena:s ie nsontoekesleaen 0.30] 0.03| 0.31] 0.35! 0.38] 0.42] 0.17] 1.09] 0.93] 0.52] 0.51] 0.41] 0.60] 0.47] 0.48] 0.49] 0.61] 0.57] 0.57] 0.27] 0.67] 0.51] 0.55] 0.55 
. Mutual Benefit............ 1.96] 1.16] 1.22] 1.03] 1.07] 1.01] 1.12] 0.97| 1.32] 1.03] 0.90] 0.83] 0.78] 0.89] 0.91] 0.83] 0.91] 0.83] 0.97] 0.96] 1.14] 1.09] 0.87] 0.90] 0.95 
— Mutual of New York.......] 1.56] 1.55] 1.52] 1.46] 1.56] 1.57] 1.59] 1.48] 1.68] 1.42] 1.33] 1.10] 1.21] 1.18] 1.08] 1.02] 1.01) 1.02] 1.05] 1.09] 1.55] 1.54] 1.17] 1.04] 1.35 
Mutual Trust............. 1.40] 1.51] 1.44] 1.46] 1.30] 1.17] 1.23] 0.91] 1.59] 0.64] 0.73] 0.53] 0.58] 0.57| 0.61] 0.65] 0.56] 0.51] 0.52] 0.60] 1.42] 1.07] 0.60] 0.57] 0.69 
National Life, U. 8. A...... 0.91] 0.87] 1.27| 1.01] 0.92] 0.95] 0.94] 1.01] 1.49] 1.03] 0.88] 0.71] 0.84] 0.70] 0.81] 0.72] 0.76] 1.06] 0.90] 1.21] 1.01] 1.09] 0.79] 0.99] 0.91 
National Life, Vt.......... 0.98] 0.93] 1.09] 0.92] 1.02] 1.14] 1.08] 1.06] 1.29] 1.04] 0.95] 0.86] 0.84] 0.80] 0.80} 0.84] 0.85) 0.86] 0.95] 0.85] 0.99] 1.12] 0.84] 0.87] 0.93 
=o New England Mutual...... 1.16] 1.11] 1.24] 1.02] 1.05] 1.12] 1.09] 1.02] 1.51] 0.95] 0.98] 0.70] 0.83] 0.77| 0.78] 0.78] 0.71] 0.77] 0.83] 0.86] 1.12] 1.13] 0.81] 0.79] 0.89 
New York Life............ 1.17| 1.20] 1.21] 1.16] 1.17| 1.23} 1.24] 1.20] 1.46] 1.19] 1.04] 0.87] 0.86] 0.85] 0.82] 0.78] 0.79] 0.79] 0.84) 0.85] 1.18] 1.27] 0.88] 0.81] 0.97 
North American, Ili........| 0.22] 0.28] 0.41] 0.49] 0.62] 0.54] 0.62] 0.41| 0.97] 0.59] 0.62] 0.59] 0.52] 0.56] 0.70] 0.51) 0.61) 0.61) 0.53) 0.65] 0.43] 0.64] 0.85) 0.58} 0.58 
Northern Life............. 0.27] 0.79] 0.16] 0.25] 0.43] 0.26] 0.53) 0.62] 0.97] 0.9 | 0.49] 0.41] 0.43] 0.48] 0.28] 0.43] 0.27] 0.44] 0.42} 0.49] 0.37] 0.69] 0.41] 0.41| 0.45 
Northwestern Mutual...... 0.96| 0.95] 1.00] 0.91] 0.93} 1.00] 1.07] 0.92] 1.21] 0.99] 0.91] 0.80| 0.88} 0.88] 0.82] 0.83) 0.84] 0.88} 0.97] 1.00] 0.95] 1.03] 0.86] 0.86) 0.91 
Northwestern National... 1.11] 1.01] 1.00] 1.11] 0.84] 0:97] 0.77] 0.71| 1.34] 0.80] 0.63] 0.54] 0.50] 0.57| 0.46] 0.45) 0.67] 0.59] 0.53] 0.59] 1.01| 0.93] 0.53] 0.57| 0.64 
Occidental, Cal............ 0:43] 0.28] 0.14! 0.36] 0.46] 0.50] 0.40] 0.42] 1.13] 0.78] 0.48] 0.36] 0.39] 0.41] 0.45] 0.56] 0.48] 0.56] 0.42} 0.65] 0.34] 0.72| 0.42] 0.54/ 0.52 
: Ohio National............. ~..| 1503] 1.23] 1.15] 0.67] 0.95| 0.66] 0.88] 1.27| 0.56] 0.55] 0.42| 0.43] 0.46] 0.39] 0.44] 0.60] 0.49] 0.65] 0.59] 0.99] 0.84] 0.43] 0.48) 0.62 
Ohio Stile’. ces csoccse 0:38] 0.54] 0.32] 0.59] 0.52] 0.41] 0.48] 0.50] 1.09| 0.60] 0.39] 0.37] 0.41] 0.45] 0.31] 0.46] 0.56) 0.63] 0.46] 0.59] 0.49] 0.65) 0.38) 0.54| 0.51 
Old Line, Wise.............| 0.52]..... 0.38] 0.25| 0.49] 0.43] 0.23! 0.31] 0.98} 0.41] 0.31] 0.48] 0.38] 0.42} 0.37} 0.44] 0.51] 0.51] 0.45] 0.50] 0.35] 0.49] 0.42] 0.48] 0.45 
Oregon Mutual............ 0.26] 0.40] 0.36] 0.48] 0.17] 0.37| 0.50] 0.63] 0.69] 0.68] 0.34] 0.23] 0.61} 0.38) 0.40) 0.47) 0.65) 0.59) 0.46)..... 0.33] 0.60] 0.39] 0.56] 0.51 
Pacific Mutual............ 0.89] 0.81] 0.86] 0.85| 0.87| 0.93] 0.83] 0.83] 1.32] 0.89] 0.60] 0.67| 0.65 0.63] 0.61] 0.61] 0.58] 0.62] 0.78] 0.79] 0.85] 0.96] 0.65] 0.69] 0.87 
Penn Mutual...........-. 1.12| 1.08] 1.16] 1.09] 1.19] 1.13] 1.18] 1.10] 1.52] 1.12] 1.15] 0.87] 1.00] 1.01] 1.00] 0.93] 0.97] 0.99] 1.03] 1.12] 1.13] 1.21] 1.05] 1.06] 1.12 
Peoples, Ind........0...0+ 0.40] 0.101 0.19] 0.58] 0.36] 0.24] 0.43] 0.36] 0.57) 0.49] 0.50] 0.43) 0.50] 0.30] 0.53] 0.42) 0.65] 0.48] 0.72| 0.52] 0.35] 0.43] 0.45] 0.56] 0.50 
5 
8 (Concluded on page 39) 
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This well-known leafiet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 






said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
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Insurance> Tr the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


In connection with the prevailing 
craze—miniature golf—a new feature 
has been added. Last week at Teaneck, 
a Tom Thumb golf tournament was 
played, the proceeds being for the bene- 
fit of the fire and police pension funds. 
The affair was a popular success. 


The schedule rating office reports 
that the new rate cards for portions 
of Bergen County are not all printed, 
and, in consequence, there will be a 
further delay in the distribution to 
local agents. This relates to the orig- 
inal issue of cards covering the terri- 
tory embraced in Volume 3. 


The opinion of the Attorney-General 
of Kentucky that an insurance policy 
covering a fleet of automobiles cannot 
be written to cover privately-owned 
pleasure cars, has been reaffirmed. 


The Attorney-General of Indiana has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that 
a mutual life association whose object 
is to provide assistance to certificate 
holders in case of death or disability on 
a definite cooperative plan of contribu- 


tion, must, in Indiana, be organized 
under the Act of 1883 relating to in- 
corporation of mutual life and accident 
companies on the assessment plan, and 
not under the Act of 1889, which re- 
lates to the incorporation of societies 
for pecuniary profit. 


An automobile liability policy issued 
to a corporation covering cars furnished 
to its salesmen for business use, de- 
scribed one of the cars covered by the 
policy as being owned by the wife of 
one of the salesmen and used for busi- 
ness purposes at times by the husband. 
The policy was held by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court to cover that automo- 
bile only when it was being used in the 
business of the corporation, and that 
it did not protect a person who had 
borrowed the car from the wife for 
private use. 


A life insurance company has se- 
cured a temporary injunction in IIli- 
nois restraining the director of the 
State Department of Trade and Com- 
merce from paying to the State Treas- 
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urer a sum paid under protest by the 
life insurance, under the retaliatory 
law of the State of Illinois. 


The Attorney-General of Illinois has 
recently rendered an opinion to the ef- 
fect that provisions in the charter of a 
fire insurance company of Illinois con- 
fering upon it the right to invest its 
funds as it may desire, do not control 
over the Illinois Statute relating to the 
investments of fire insurance com- 
panies. 





The California Supreme Court has 
decided that in the absence of a statute 
to the contrary, a guest has a right to 
take action against the driver of a 
vehicle for personal injuries sustained 
as the result of ordinary negligence of 
the driver. This right exists as a mat- 
ter of common law, though there is a 
statute in California giving a guest in 
a vehicle a right of action against the 
driver where the driver was guilty of 
gross negligence or willful misconduct 
or was intoxicated. 


The Corporation Counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has ruled that a mu- 
tual fire insurance company incorpo- 
rated by a special act of Congress can 
continue to operate under such charter, 
notwithstanding the enactment of the 
Marine Act of March 4, 1922, even 
though the two may be at variance. 


SPECTATOR STATISTICS 


(Concluded from page 37) 


DEATH RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF ONE HUNDRED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1910 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE—Continued 























CoMPANIES 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
CF eae 0.40) 0.50) 0.45} 0.42) 0.29 
Philadelphia Life.......... 0.88} 0.90] 0.88) 1.44) 0.90 
Phoenix Mutual........... 1.29] 0.99) 1.26) 1.14] 0.99 
Pilot LC) eee 0.56} 0.28] 0.58] 0.37) 0.50 
WOMAN EMO. cession exe cose 1.05] 2.02] 2.24) 2.21] 2.51 
Presbyterian Ministers. .... 0.54) 0.62) 0.72) 0.63] 0.54 
Protective Life............ 0.78} 0.34] 0.38) 0.30) 0.54 
Provide nt Mutual. ........ 0.85) 0.91] 0.95) 0.79] 0.76 
Frudential es. occ cesses 0.86] 0.74) 0.76) 0.74] 0.74 
Register Life............. . | 0.55) 0.58) 0.75) 0.27] 0.56 
MenENOO si tule 0.81) 0.56! 0.62} 0.54) 0.69 
Reserve Loan...........++ 0.57} 0.58] 0.82} 0.75] 0.76 
Royal Unionf............. 0.88] 0.68] 0.73] 0.57) 0.88 
Security of America........ 0.22) 0.46] 0.78] 0.75) 0.88 
Security Mutual, N. Y......| 1.25] 1.14] 1.25] 1.18] 1.30 
Southeastern.............. 8} 0.53] 0.57) 0.45} 0.51 
Southern States........... 0.87} 0.95) 0.44] 0.54] 0.85 
TS eee 1.10} 0.50) 0.53} 0.34] 0.50 
Southwestern. ............ 0.59] 0.61] 0.50] 0.44 
State Life, Ind........ 0.80} 0.72] 0.91) 0.87) 0.91 
State Mutual, Mass........ 1,12] 1.09} 1.18) 1.02] 1.14 
MMOD ocr ia si 1.05} 1.10] 0.81) 0.86] 0.93 
Travelers Raa iccm amass cae 1.01} 1.19) 1.03} 0.90} 0.88 
tion Central............. 0.86] 0.85} 0.92} 0.71] 0.87 
Union Mutual..... 2222222; 1,25) 1.20] 1.30} 1.16] 1.13 
United States............. 1.85] 2.25} 2.25] 1.61] 1.45 
olunteer State........... 0.50} 0.93] 0.43] 0.76] 0.63 
‘est Coast Life dee .. | 0.50] 0.52) 0.65) 0.62] 0.71 
Western & Southern... .... 0.84] 0.69] 0.75} 0.83} 0.71 
Western States Dina niewibess 0.45] 0.12) 0.52) 0.42) 0.58 
Average (100 companies). | 1.20) 1.17] 1.18] 1.09] 1.12 









































I 
[i 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
0.33] 0.24] 0.35] 0.87| 0.55] 0.421 0.38] 0.35| 0.421 0.36 
1.07| 0.72| 1.06] 1.56] 1.08] 0:97] 1,08] 0.95] 0.95| 0.93 
1.16} 1.00] 0.92] 1.38! 0.98] 0.85} 0.76} 0.84] 0.85) 0.93 
0.53| 0.35| 0.42| 1.15| 0.69| 0.60| 0.44] 0.53] 0.39| 0.46 
1.98| 1.80] 2.12| 2.10] 1.74] 1.99] 1.46] 2.00] 1.92] 1.61 
0.85] 0.64| 0.74] 0.75| 0.771 0.71] 0.69] 0.53] 0.61) 0.58 
0.45| 0.24| 0.54| 0.90] 0.78| 0.46] 0.60] 0.80| 0.78] 0.57 
0.74] 0.83| 0.70] 1.17] 0.78| 0.73] 0.76| 0.65| 0.78 0.73 
0.83| 0.81| 0.77| 1.21] 0.83| 0.72] 0.61] 0.61| 0.66] 0.63 
0.40] 0.58] 0.38] 0.90] 0.50| 0.38| 0.45] 0.48] 0.31| 0.46 
0.59] 0.60] 0.62| 1.01] 0.77| 0.52] 0.56] 0.55] 0.56) 0.53 
0.75] 0.621 0.79| 1.05] 0.68] 0.61| 0.57| 0.52] 0.43] 0.65 
0.82| 0.66| 0.88] 1.23] 0.69| 0.70| 0.47] 0.48] 0.31| 0.52 
0.38] 0.70| 0.92| 1.43] 0.65| 0.70] 0.61| 0.62| 0.56] 0.52 
1.28] 1.33] 1.09] 1.49] 1.25] 0.94] 0.90] 0.92] 0.92| 0.96 
0.39] 1.71] 0.42] 0.54] 0.83| 0.59] 0.42] 0.28] 0.64] 0.45 
0.59] 0.59] 0.68) 0.921 0.47| 0.69] 0.62| 0.57] 0.48) 0.62 
0.77) 0.49] 0.46] 1.34] 0.62] 0.49] 0.32] 0.46} 0.47) 0.50 
0.39] 0.41] 0.56| 0.97] 0.60| 0.681 0.40] 0.53] 0.45| 0.54 
0:77| 0.78] 0.97| 1.24] 1.02] 1.02] 0.65] 0.74] 0.79] 0.74 
1.16] 1.17] 0.84] 1.31] 1.18] 0.98] 0.88] 0.84] 0.95] 0.82 
0.90] 0.91] 0.60] 1.28] 0.82] 0:63] 0.39| 0.74| 0.66] 0.54 
1.07] 0.97| 0.86] 1.25| 0.78] 0.71| 0.64 0.61] 0.55| 0.58 
0:90] 0.95] 0.86] 1.19| 0.95 0.82] 0:78] 0.89] 0.76] 0.79 
1.10] 1.31] 1.27| 1/28] 1:27] 1.18] 1.22] 120] 1.15] 1.07 
2.29] 1.68] 1.93] 1.91] 2.23] 1.74] 1.55] 1.61] 1.59] 2.06 
0.64] 0.85] 0.60] 1.13] 0.69] 0.73] 0.50] 0.96] 0.56] 0.62 
0.83| 0.66] 0.57] 1.35] 0.90| 0.77] 0.70] 0.65) 0.74] 0.82 
0.77| 0.81| 0.67] 1.17| 0.68| 0.67] 0.63] 0.62| 0.62] 0.52 
0.34] 0.32) 0.48] 1.15] 1.01] 0.68] 0.58] 0.47] 0.85| 0.53 
1.16] 1.16] 1.06] 1.40] 1.05| 0.92] 0.79| 0.81| 0.81| 0.78 


























AVERAGES 

1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1910 

to to to to to 

1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1929 
0.40) 0.56] 0.59] 0.75) 0.60} 0.39] 0.51] 0.38] 0.48] 0.45 
0.99} 1.33} 1.12) 1.30} 1.28] 0.99) 1.13] 0.97] 1.21] 1.10 
0.79] 0.78) 0.85} 1.01] 0.86} 1.13] 1.09] 0.84] 0.82] 0.92 
0.41) 0.78) 0.75) 0.65] 0.71) 0.47) 0.68] 0.50] 0.67] 0.60 
1.43] 1.77] 1.44] 1.38] 1.24) 0.21] 1.95) 1.80] 1.44] 1.95 
0.69) 0.85] 0.52) 0.67) 0.42) 0.61) 0.75) 0.56] 0.66] 0.69 
0.59] 0.59] 1.03] 0.76] 0.78} 0.45] 0.63] 0.65] 0.79] 0.72 
0.65} 0.74] 0.67] 0.72) 0.80] 0.85) 0.85] 0.70] 0.70) 0.75 
0.61) 0.64] 0.66) 0.70) 0.73} 0.77] 0.90] 0.69] 0.70} 0.73 
0.49) 0.40) 0.49) 0.46] 0.59] 0.53) 0.56) 0.42] 0.49) 0.48 
0.75) 0.64) 0.74) 0.57) 0.62] 0.63] 0.75) 0.55] 0.61] 0.63 
0.67) 0.51) 0.65] 0.76] 0.72) 0.71] 0.78) 0.56] 0.67] 0.66 
0.63) 0.64) 0.60) 0.73) 0.72) 0.75] 0.86] 0.48] 0.65] 0.65 
0.49) 0.71) 0.70) 0.59} 0.70) 0.61] 0.83] 0.54] 0.61] 0.64 
0.71] 0.80} 0.77] 0.92] 0.80} 1.22) 1.29] 0.93] 0.80] 1.00 
0.32] 0.73] 0.70} 0.56} 0.60} 0.53} 0.76] 0.49] 0.59] 0.58 
0.77) 0.56} 0.68} 0.95) 0.79] 0.72) 0.64) 0.59] 0.87) 0.69 
0.44] 0.54] 0.37) 0.58} 0.71] 0.55) 0.79] 0.45] 0.54] 0.54 
0.47] 0,46] 0.52] 0.61) 0.52) 0.54] 0.62) 0.51] 0.52] 0.56 
0.83] 0.85] 0.72] 0.84) 1.09] 0.84] 1.01] 0.78] 0.88] 0.87 
0.76} 0.96] 0.73) 0.91] 0.90} 1.11] 1.13] 0.88] 0.99] 0.94 
0.47) 0.52] 0.54] 0.62] 0.59} 0.95) 0.90} 0.59] 0.55] 0.65 
0.58} 0.58] 0.62) 0.68) 0.77] 0.98] 0.97] 0.62] 0.64] 0.70 
0.80) 0.82) 0.82) 0.97} 1.02] 0.84] 0.97] 0.82] 0.90) 0.94 
1.19} 1.07] 1.24} 1.21] 1.28] 1.27) 1.24] 1.17] 1.35] 1.21 
2.12) 1.56] 1.38) 1.71] 1.94) 1.89) 2.01] 1.73] 1.74] 1.83 
0.72} 1.03] 0.71] 0.59] 0.87] 0.65) 0.78] 0.60] 0.79) 0.72 
0.67| 0.72] 0.72) 0.63] 0.59] 0.44] 0.89] 0.74] 0.66] 0.72 
0.69] 0.67] 0.65} 0.69) 0.71] 0.76] 0.82] 0.60] 0.68] 0.67 
0.42} 0.55) 0.55) 0.54] 0.56] 0.47] 0.72] 0.55) 0.52] 0.55 
0.73] 0.78] 0.77] 0.81] 0.86} 1.15} 1.16] 0.84] 1.07] 0.87 




















“Not including industrial business. 
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tFigures prior to 1923 are those of Roya] Union Mutual. 


§Formerly Southern L. & T. 
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As of December 31, 1929 





High and 
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1930 
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Dollars Per Share 


Total Earnin 


Per Share 


Outstanding 
























































Aetna C.&8., Hartford. . 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Curtis & Sanger N.Y. 

Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart. . 
— &Co., Bart 

rtis & Sanger, 

Aetna Life, Hi Hartford. . 
Conning & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger, N per 

Amer. Equit., N 


W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
American Ins., Newark. 


American Surety, ° 
Curtis & ——. N.Y. 

Auto Ins., ord. . 
Conning v3 Co., Hart.. 


y 08. 
H.D.Knox&Co., “Bos... 
Boston Ins., Boston.. 
C.A. Day & Co. Bos. 
H.D.Knox&Co., 
aoa, OR 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn 
W. Wall. Lyon & ee 
carci Ins., Wilm'n. 
Curtis & oar. N.Y. 
Chi. F.&M., Chicago. 
C. Sincere & Co. Chi. 
City of N.Y. waa 


Bos 
As IG Inc., 


oston. 
H.D. KnoxdéCo.Bos.. 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart 
Conning & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger. N.Y. 
Continental Cas, Chi... 


C. Sincere & Co., Chi 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Continental Ins., N.Y 
Kagle Fire, Newark. ... 
Emp. Reins.,Kan. City . 
— Ins. Co. of Am., 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. on 
—— s Ins., Nwk.. 
DNINS ic rss 4558 
Sorte & Sanger, N.Y. 
Milliken& Pell, N’r’k. 
Franklin Fire, Phila.(N.) 


eS rere 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls . 


Globe & Rutgers, N.Y.. 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . 


Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Ingpn., Hartford. . 


Home Ins., New York. . 









a. a 


™ ee } Annual Dividend Rate 
a | High (Asked) 


on 
=° Book Value 
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“4 
8 
a 
2 
a 
o 
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: S| Par Value 


a 
* @ 
:_ 














0 |122 


DEIR. a occ assan avaa esata phate 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ER 





Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. een ee mien, Bee). 


W. Wall. Lyon & Co..}........... Se 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc. 
N.Y 








Conning & Co., “Tok ea caer 
Curtis & “i f RRRRERRE IO 1 
37} 
Mee SA ae. be 
40 





o: 





























« | Low (Bid) 
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79 150 


“103° 
54" 


390 


3 144 


160 


52} 


30 
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is” 


53 
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W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. 
Wayne, Ind....... 


Lloyds Cas., N.Y....... 
Meryland Cas., Balt. ... 
Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos'n. 


H oe ro & Co.,Bos. 
Mer. & Man. Fire, N'r'k 
Ww. Psa — & Co. = 


¢ Seats i Go. Chi. 
National Cas., Detroit... 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Natl. Fire, Hartford. . 

Conning & Co., Hart. 


A.A 

C. mend Co., Chi. 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Nat’l Surety, N.Y.. 
Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts. . 
N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield. 

ee ater & Co., Inc.. 

H.D. Knox & Co. Bos. 

N. Hamp. Fire, Man... 


C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
ee 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
N.Y. 2a. ¥....... 
W. yen pee Co., 


w Yor 
New Weck Life 


Old Colony Ins., Boston 
oo Day & Co., Inc., 
H.D. ai Co.,Bos. 

Pacific Fire, N.Y....... 

People’s Natl. Fire, N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 

Phoenix Ins., Hart..... 
Conning & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 

Presidential F.&.M_,Chi. 
C. Sincere & Co., ‘Chi. 

Prov., ky ee 
C.A. Day & Co, Inc., 

RES 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
Rhode Is. Ins., Prov.... 


C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
“W Wall Fire, Pitts. . 
Wall. Lyon & Co., 
Reins Tite of Am., Chi.. 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Security Ins. Co. of New 
Haven, New Haven 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
YE ea 
Springfield ¥ & M., 
Springfield, Mass. . 
C. A. pale Inc., 
H. DK Knoré Co.,Bos. 
Si. Paul F. & M., St. P.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
wae Fire, N.Y... 
1 ee 
—, - Co., Phila. 
W. Wall Lyon & Co., 
Travelers Ins., Hart. . 
—s & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
United Life & Acc. Ins. 
Co., Concord...... 
C. — Day & Co., Ine. 
H.D. em & Co., Bos 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, Baltimore... . 
U. S. Fire, New York... 


U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y . 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
sie F from Richmond.. 


Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 


g 
s 


Conning & Co., Hart.. 


= 


S38 
BRS: 


C. t. . Day & Co, Inc, 


pokane, Wash... .|. 
C. Ranh Co., Chi. 








Curtied Seager, NY. 


10 





25 


10 
10 








yi} 


5 1110. 


— 
aw 
Stir: = 


. | High and 
As of December 31, 1929 Low for 
1930 
8 
COMPANY 2 
oO o 
Stock House 2 §8 
Specializing 4s ” § a=te7] 3 
3.8 © 3 o | zs a |s 
ns =] “a 3 AA | x 
as ‘a > 3 ak ~}& 
28 > oid gn}|] 39 Biaiti=- 
as ial 3 $s|/8sizel/2/3/2 
56 |] a ea |<Aalal</iH/] 8 
; $ $ BS 3 $ $/ $ 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. . 000, 000} 10 J 6. LT OS ERE 
Kan. City. Life, Kan. C. 000, 000}100 68. .00}. 
Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y 000,000} b5 4. 00 


100 


32 


11 


193 





100 {321.55 


92 























56 


290 























a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
00 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
c. Gn common stock ; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 





s. Stock dividend. 
d. Includes $12.29 
e. Includes $18.77 





gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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3} 624 
101950 
} | 28 


) 1100 


| iti 


31200 


Q }132 


5 290 
95 | 92 


3 | 48. 














Selling Life Insurance 


via a Thrift Plan 


(Continued from page 3) 
for insurance are accepted, the thrift 
organization shall advance for him and 
pay for his account the first full prem- 
iums on both policies together with the 
policy fee. 

This letter further states that at all 
times, during the term of the agree- 
ment, he shall be entitled to a complete 
survey to be made for him upon his re- 
quest, which survey shall include a re- 
view and analysis of his insurance 
policies; and that he shall also be en- 
titled to have the thrift organization 
mail to him reminder notices as each 
of his monthly savings become due. He 
agrees to pay to the thrift organization 
a service charge of Twelve Dollars 
($12.00) to become due and payable in 
advance upon his acceptance to mem- 
bership in the thrift Plan, and a fur- 
ther annual service charge of Two 
Dollars ($2.00) to be paid on the same 
date each year as the date of the agree- 
ment, the service charges to be in full 
payment for any and all services ren- 
dered or to be rendered by the thrift 
organization in connection with the ad- 
ministration and operation of the thrift 
Plan and to cover any and all interest 
charges, postage, clerical or other ex- 
pense items, not including premiums 
advanced for him which the thrift 
organization may incur in connection 
with and during the period of the Plan 
or the life of the agreement. 


In consideration of the agreement of 
the thrift organization to advance for 
him and pay for his account the 
premiums as set forth, he specifically 
agrees to make consecutive monthly 
savings in accordance with the agree- 
ment until the total amount of his sav- 
ings shall equal the amount so advanced 
for him plus the amount of the first 
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annual service charge, as set forth 
above. In the event of his omission to 
make specific savings he agrees to pay 
to the thrift organization all such sums 
in full. 

Until such time as the thrift organ- 
ization shall have been fully reimbursed 
by him as agreed he authorizes the 
thrift organization in their discretion 
to cause his policies to be cancelled if 
his monthly savings fail to reach the 
association within five days after the 
due date. Cancellation of policies for 
failure to make his monthly savings 
when due shall not release him from 
his obligation to pay to the thrift or- 
ganization the first annual service fee 
mentioned above, together with any ex- 
penses incurred. In the event of such 
cancellation, because of his delinquency 
in making his monthly savings, the 
service charge shall be considered as 
liquidated damages. 

If it becomes necessary for the thrift 
organization to cause policies to be can- 
celled because of his failure to make 
monthly savings as agreed he releases 
the thrift organization and the com- 
panies issuing the policies from any 
and all liability on account of or in 
connection with the cancellation of said 
policies, this release being binding upon 
his executive administrators and as- 


. signs. 


He reserves the right to withdraw 
all or any part of such balances as may 
accumulate in his account in the loan 
association, or close such account, 
which shall not invalidate his policies, 
such withdrawal privilege being con- 
tingent upon the thrift organization 
having been fully paid all sums agreed 
therein. 

If he so desires he shall be entitled 
to continue his insurance and savings 
account privileges apart, and each in- 
dependent of the other. If he is not 
accepted to membership in the thrift 
Plan he is entitled to continue his sav- 
ings account in the loan association 
without service charge, or make full 
withdrawal of his original savings 
without any charge whatsoever. 

He further states that he under- 
stands that the liability of the thrift 
organization is fully set forth in this 
agreement and that all computations 
of the thrift Plan are estimated on the 
assumption that the present dividend 
rates of both the loan association and 
the life insurance company will be 
maintained, and that calculations of the 
Plan are based upon standard insur- 
ance risks, without double indemnity 
or disability features. 

The other provisions of the agree- 
ment are similar to those outlined in 
the previous article, but to make the 
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entire agreement effective one more 
step is necessary. He must assign to 
the thrft organization a portion of his 
savings account with the loan associa- 
tion, and he must authorize the loan 
association to make the payments 
agreed upon, out of his savings ac- 
count. He does this by a letter to the 
loan association in which he says that 
he has authorized the thrift organiza- 
tion to open an account for him in his 
name and on his behalf; that he will 
forward to the loan association $25 
consecutively each month; that he has 
made application for life insurance and 
health and accident insurance policies 
under the plan of the thrift organiza- 
tion and they have advanced the first 
year’s premiums for him agreeing to 
accept repayment from his account as 
his monthly savings are received by the 
loan association, etc., and accordingly 
for value received hereby assigns, 
transfers, and sets over to the thrift 
organization the sum of $ or 
any portion thereof, due to him from 
the loan association as it shall appear 
in his account with said association 
(this sum represents actual premiums 
advanced for him together with the 
first year service charge), with author- 
ity to demand and receive such sum 
cr any portion thereof and he author- 
izes acceptance of their receipts as 
vouchers therefor, and he accepts such 
payments as withdrawals, the same as 
if made by him in person. 





Prize for 1931 Production 

DALLAS, TEx., Aug. 30.—The Fidelity 
Union Life announced to its agents to- 
day that for $150,000 paid for busi- 
ness, term insurance and modified pre- 
mium plans to count for half, the com- 
pany would offer a free trip of ten days 
to Mexico City, Mexico, during June, 
1931. For each additional $100,000 paid 
for, the company will permit an agent 
to bring an additional member of his 
family. 
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ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
149 Broadway 


New York 
Barclay 4815 
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Now Ready! 





Insurance Year Books 
—1930 Edition 








ance business is available in three volumes to subscribers two 
months ahead of its 1929 publication date. These books, which 
cover every insurance company operating in the United States, 
are compendiums of several complete insurance annuals and pro- 
vide the following outstanding features: 


T 
H 
R The fifty-eighth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the insur- 
E 
E 
E 


And in Addition 


A Digest of State Laws. 
A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 
A List of Medical Examiners, Independent Adjusters and 


U Attorneys Especially Qualified for Insurance Work. 


Fire Department and Water Supply Data for 5458 Cities 
and Towns. 


PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports 

Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
Special Reports 

Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports.... 


Two Volumes, when ordered together 
Three Volumes, when ordered together 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


Fire, Life and Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volumes are now ready 
for delivery. 


N W A Complete Reporting Service. 
A Detailed Financial Statement. 
A Statistical History. 
Underwriting Experience By States. 
Essential Compilations of Miscellaneous Statistical Data. | 
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